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THE MEN OF GOLIAD 


DeEpicaToRY ADDRESS AT THE UNVEILING OF THE MONUMENT 
ERECTED BY THE TEXAS CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
AT THE GRAVE OF FANNIN’S MEN 


HARBERT DAVENPORT 
1. REMEMBER GOLIAD! 


It is proper and fitting, now that the people of Texas have at 
last performed the sacred duty of marking the grave, and eom- 
memorating the sacrifices, of that remarkable band of young knight- 
errants who were Colonel Fannin’s men, that their memorial should 
have been erected by Texas, but paid for by the United States. 
They died as soldiers of Texas; but their significance in history is 
not so much in that they died for Texas, as in that they were 
slain as Texas Volunteers from the United States, and that the 
memory of their wanton and needless slaughter was for three- 
quarters of a century the controlling influence in international 
relationships between the United States and our neighbor to the 
south. 

Though part of the Texan battlecry at San Jacinto was Remember 
Goliad! (literally, perhaps, Remember Labadee!), Remember the 
Alamo! was what the Texans really meant. Forget Goliad! would 
have been a more correct expression of the mingled shame and 
pride with which early Texans regarded Fannin’s men. That 
anarchy in Texan councils; incompetent Texan leadership and 
worse ; and petty personal prejudices, factional intrigues, and high- 
handed determination of minor Texan leaders each to have his 
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own way, were responsible for the horrors of Goliad was well 
known to all Texans in 1836. But Texas had then no time for 
mortification, and could not afford shame. Harmony in council 
and unity in action were as necessary after San Jacinto as they 
should have been when the want of them permitted the shameful 
sacrifice of Fannin and his men. If those responsible should be 
pointed out and punished, unity and harmony could not be had. 
Colonel Fannin, who was dead, and General Houston, now a popular 
idol, could conveniently be made to shoulder the blame. 

And the Texans had, in another sense, a shame-faced feeling 
that the men of Goliad had let them down. Texas undertook the 
unequal struggle with Mexico, sustained by an almost insolent 
dependence on race pride. That Texans were natural soldiers and 
brave men, and invincible as against Mexican courage, and Mexican 
numbers, and Mexico’s material and means, were the touchstones 
of Texan valor and Texan faith. In the first capture of Goliad, 
and at Concepcidn, Lipantitlan, the taking of San Antonio, and 
at the Alamo and San Jacinto, this legend of Texan invincibility 
had been abundantly sustained. Defeat of the Grant and Johnson 
parties could be attributed to overwhelming numbers and surprise. 
But if looked to too closely, the defeat and capture of Colonel 
Fannin would have to be explained; and the explanation admitted 
that even Texan valor was not proof against hunger, thirst, and 
tactical errors, and that Mexicans could be brave. 

Before such admissions were forced upon the Texans, the story 
of Mexican faithlessness at Goliad, and of the treacherous deaths 
of Colonel Fannin and his men, had spread like wildfire over the 
United States. No other moment in American history has sur- 
passed, in indignation and ceep-seated horror, that when the 
tragedy of Goliad was first made known. The victims of Goliad 
then fought more effectively for Texas in death, than they could 
ever have fought in life, with all their gallantry and courage. The 
Texans were glad to bury their recollections of the self-seeking, 
inefficiency, and almost criminal apathy, which had brought about 
the sacrifice of Fannin’s men, and join in the world-wide expres- 
sion of indignation and horror arising from Santa Anna’s ghastly 
mistake. Texas made provision in land bounties for the heirs of 
the Goliad victims, and remembered the Alamo, glorified San 
Jacinto, and cursed Santa Anna and all Mexicans, thereby 
softening the memory of Goliad and of their own sins. And 
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that is what we of Texas have been doing ever since. It is 
no accident, nor yet is it an error of those charged with responsi- 
bility for building the Texan memorials, that this one compares 
with the magnificent shaft commemorating San Jacinto as the 
faint cold radiance of Polaris compares with the noonday splendor 
of a Texan summer sun. That is, and always has been, the Texan 
point of view. It is part of the unconscious tribute that we pay 
to our self-confidence and racial pride. 


2. THE TrExAan REVOLUTION, 1835-1836 


As a proving ground of history, the Texan Revolution was unique. 
Though fought on a terrain comparable with that of the World 
War of 1914-1918, and, as regards the value and area of the con- 
tested region, for a comparable prize, the numbers engaged were 
so small that the historian can trace the main springs of human 
action and human conduct which caused its every move; and the 
actuating motives, mental oddities, and moral obliquities of the 
participants, their shifting plans—their increasing heart-beats— 
as can be done with no other event of similar importance in the 
history of the world. Every problem, economic, political, personal, 
governmental, emotional, military, and financial, that vexes our 
so-called modern era passes beneath the microscope of the student 
of history who examines the story of Texas from May, 1835, to 
May, 1836. And under the microscope of history, its problems are 
seen in clear relief, even as a slow-motion picture passes, in de- 
tailed review, action too rapid for the normal eye. Human motives 
and human conduct, and human reactions to hardship, ambition, 
selfishness and greed, and to a government that is either too arbi- 
trary or too weak, are, in all ages, much the same. The United 
States, Mexico, and Texas suffered and, from 1835 to 1880, for the 
most part, solved all the problems—social, political, economic, and 
governmental—that threaten world peace and human happiness 
today. 

Mexico, in 1834 and 1835, sought relief from the uncertainties 
and weaknesses, hardships and petty tyrannies, which arose from 
an ill-conceived and badly-working effort at democracy, for which 
the Mexican people, not yet accustomed to self-government, were 
not prepared, and yielded to the personal dictatorship of General 
Santa Anna as a measure of relief from lesser ills. For this error, 
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Mexico paid such penalties as nations that have surrendered them- 
selves to despotism have always paid: in this case, loss of half her 
territory and an unmerited reputation, through many decades, for 
cruelty, treachery, and bad faith. 

Texas, resisting despotism and fighting for the natural right of 
a free people to have and maintain a free and orderly government, 
failed in her first attempt to establish one because many of her 
leaders were unwilling to make those personal sacrifices without 
which free government cannot exist; and refused, until too late, to 
save the men of Goliad, to subordinate their selfish aims, individual 
prejudices, factional intrigues, and personal jealousies and ambi- 
tions to the common good. 


3. Santa ANNa’S GHASTLY MISTAKE 


But Santa Anna soon set about proving that no democratic 
government, however vicious, bad, or weak, can ever be as bad, 
or as stupid, or as cruel, as despotism, even at despotism’s best. 
Prior to Goliad, Santa Anna, though notoriously crafty and 
cunning, had not been thought a cruel man; despite the moral 
cautery of a generation of desperate internal fighting, beginning 
with the first Mexican outbreaks against Spain, the Mexican 
people had builded no reputation for cruelty or bad faith. Mexico, 
from the point of view of Americans, was a friendly republic, not 
too well governed, according to our lights, but a land newly- 
aspiring to liberty and freedom, and immune, absolutely, from 
American aggression and from undue interference at American 
hands. This was but too well proved in November and December, 
1835. General José Antonio Mexia, in league with some of the Texan 
leaders, and as part of the general plan to use the disturbances 
in Texas as an opportunity for the rising of the Mexican Liberals 
against Santa Anna’s usurpation of arbitrary power, made an 
attack on Tampico, with Americans recruited at New Orleans, 
about 150 men. Twenty-eight of these were captured in the course 
of the fighting, tried as pirates, convicted, and shot. American 
reaction, almost universal, was “served them right.” 

It was common knowledge that the Texans, in undertaking to 
fight Santa Anna, had done so in reliance on help in men, muni- 
tions, and money from the United States. It was too much to 
expect Santa Anna, or any other despot, to understand the gulf 
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existing in American public opinion between aiding the cause of 
Texas, resisting despotic government, and undertaking a predatory 
expedition, with filibusters or soldiers of fortune, against a purely 
Mexican town. Technically, and from Santa Anna’s viewpoint, 
Texas and Tampico, alike, were Mexican soil. That many of the 
Texan leaders failed also to see this distinction was one of the 
underlying causes of the sacrifice of Fannin’s men. Even so, there 
is no excuse for Santa Anna’s having so completely misjudged 
his means to an end. Relying on the Tampico precedent, he decreed, 
before beginning his invasion of Texas, that all “foreigners” taken 
in arms in Texas should be treated as pirates and shot. He thought 
thus, by intimidation, to cut off Texas from American aid. It 
was, of course, a complete misunderstanding of the American 
people to suppose that such a fulmination would be likely to 
have that effect. But when Fannin’s men were captured by Urrea, 
the first wave of American sympathy for Texas was spent. Even 
at New Orleans, where the American interest was most conse- 
quential and direct, the Texan Commissioners had difficulty in 
finding money and were compelled to secure it on drastic terms. 
There was a marked reaction against Texas because the marine 
underwriters, and the New Orleans merchants trading in Mexico, 
were effectively back-firing Texan support. American reaction 
against the Tampico expedition; the stupidity of the Texan Pro- 
visional Government; tales of neglect and hardships whispered by 
volunteers returning from Texas; and the divisions in Texan 
counsel, apparent to all, were having their effect. The Texan 
defeat at the Alamo, and the capture of Fannin, had restored 
the prestige of the Mexican arms. As at no other time during the 
revolution, Texas was dependent on help from the United States. 
Had Santa Anna seized the opportunity of Fannin’s surrender to 
dump his men, with Miller’s, on the wharves at New Orleans, 
humiliated, starving, half naked, penniless, homesick, and forlorn, 
and each with his painful story of Texan mismanagement and 
Texan neglect, Texas’ standing with the American people would 
have fallen to a new low; and American men, and American money, 
for the Texan venture would have been scarce indeed. Killing 
them was exactly the fillip needed to American sympathy and 
American pride to insure for Texas the financial and moral backing 
of which the struggling young Republic was then in such dire 
and desperate need. 
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4. Cross CurreNTs oF REVOLUTION 


For the story of the cross currents of the Texan Revolution, 
this is neither the time nor the place. These began at Monclova, 
Coahuila and Texas capital, before the revolution itself, and con- 
tinued until after the sacrifice of Fannin and his men. An impor- 
tant group of Texans planned, at Monclova, with Vice President 
Gomez Farias, of Mexico, and Governor Agustin Viesca, of Coahuila 
and Texas, a counter revolt against the despotism of Santa Anna, 
to be fought by American soldiers, whom the Texans presently 
undertook to find, and armed by the state government of Coahuila 
and Texas—that is, a Mexican reaction, rather than a Texan revo- 
lution—to be paid for from the proceeds of an authorized specula- 
tion in Texas lands. 

This plan was unpopular with a large majority of the Texan 
settlers, who were strongly opposed both to mixing in the internal 
affairs of Mexico and to this character of speculation in Texas lands. 
Other cross currents developed from the personal aims and ambi- 
tions of Texas’ “Fifty would-be great men,” as well. Demagogues 
urged upon the Texan “army” assembling at Gonzales in October, 
1835, that since Texan patriotism and much of Texan virtue was 
gathered there, the “army” ought to take over the responsibilities 
of the civil government of Texas, as well as to become its fight- 
ing arm. 

General Stephen F. Austin and General Sam Houston were the 
two big men of Texas, in American eyes; and in this estimate, 
American public opinion was largely right. Austin and Houston, 
working together, could, and would, have avoided practically all 
of the costly Texan mistakes. Had General Austin been permitted 
to attend the Consultation, this doubtless would have been arranged. 
But it had become a desideratum of both the demagogues and the 
speculators to keep the two big men of Texas working, and thinking, 
apart. General Houston was not immune to the influences of 
personal vanity; General Austin could be persuaded, on occasion, 
to forego his better judgment to the importunities of his friends. 
An agreement that General Austin should be the head of Texas’ 
new civil government, and General Houston the new Commander- 
in-Chief was prevented from being put into effect. General Austin 
was sent to the United States, as Commissioner—that is, in hon- 
orable exile—and General Houston, after having been deprived 
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by the Provisional Council of all his real duties and responsi- 
bilities as Commander of the army, through the Council’s appoint- 
ment of Colonel Fannin, as its agent, with similar powers; and— 
of more practical importance—with control of Texas’ small quota 
of supplies and cash—left for Eastern Texas, on furlough, to treat 
with the Indians, and made no pretense of functioning as General 
of the army from the 21st of January until reappointed by the 
new Convention on March 4. At the critical period of preparation 
for Santa Anna’s coming, Texas was thus without the effective 
services of her two essential men. Henry Smith, who had been 
made Governor in Austin’s stead, was without executive sense. 
Besides, the Council, on January 11, deposed him, and then, in its 
turn, had never a quorum aiter January 17. Lieutenant Governor 
Robinson, made Acting Governor by the remnant Council, and 
recognized as such by Colonel Fannin, had even less executive 
ability, and much less character and courage, than Governor Smith. 

No Texan can read the records of that fatal month of January 
without a sickening sense of mortification, shame and wounded 
pride. The complete breakdown of the Provisional Government 
arose from the determination of those allied with the Gomez Farias 
party to continue the fighting as a contest for “Constitutional 
Liberty,” in Mexico, just when a majority of the Texans had 
become convinced that an outright war for Independence was 
Texas’ only way. Texas was dependent on American help and sym- 
pathy; and that, now, was definitely the American point of view. 
The “Constitutional Liberty” party professed to believe—some of 
them, doubtless, did believe—that the shortest road to Texan 
security and independence lay through an alliance with the Mexican 
Liberals. But after Mexia’s failure at Tampico, the Mexican 
Liberals, as a party, had virtually ceased to exist. But there were 
many Liberals in Tamaulipas; and the Texans who favored the 
Liberal alliance now proposed an expedition to Matamoros to take 
that city and organize further efforts in conjunction with the 
Liberals there. To understand the actual merits of this project, 
one needs only to know that it was suggested both to the Texan 
leaders, and to the Tamaulipas Liberals, by Captain Pedro Julian 
Miracle, Santa Anna’s clever spy. 
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5. Mitirary PROBLEMS OF THE GOLIAD CAMPAIGN 


To understand what happened at Goliad, it should be borne 
in mind that the military problems of the Texan Revolution were, 
essentially, problems of supply; and that the Port of Aransas 
Pass, with its interior landing at Copano, played an important 
part in both Texan and Mexican plans. In the years immediately 
prior to the revolution, Copano had become the principal port for 
Goliad and Béxar. A Mexican army advancing from the Rio Grande 
must draw its supplies by mule train from the Mexican interior, 
unless Copano and Aransas Pass, its gulf entrance, were Mexican 
controlled. The Mexican campaign in the Texan colonies involved 
opening Copano as a Mexican port and military base. On the Texan 
side, there were no means of transport available sufficient to supply, 
from elsewhere than Copano, a sizable Texan garrison at Béxar. 
Of the importance of controlling Copano, both Mexicans and Texans 
had had recent proof; Cos’ army had landed there, and Cos 
had later been starved into capitulation when the Texans, at 
Goliad, had cut his communication with the coast. Texas, in 
feeding a besieging army at San Antonio, had had to denude 
the Texan settlements of supplies. 

Since it was essential for the Texans to control Copano in 
order to prevent its being used as an enemy base, and necessary 
for the security of Texas that its growing volunteer army should 
be concentrated, organized, disciplined, trained, and fed, these 
ends could all be most conveniently accomplished by assembling 
the Texan troops near Copano, particularly since that vicinity 
also provided a healthful location, good water (at least at Refugio; 
Copano was of itself deficient in that respect), and sure access to 
rations of beef. General Houston planned, therefore, to assemble 
the Texan forces at and near Copano, and on December 30, 1835, 
ordered Colonel Fannin to transport the volunteers at the mouth 
of the Brazos to Copano, by sea. Immediate execution of this 
order was postponed owing to the disturbances arising from the 
proposed Matamoros project; and the plans, even of those who 
favored taking Matamoros, were upset by the added scheme of 
Dr. James Grant and Colonel F. W. Johnson, who had organized 
their own Matamoros expedition, for which they had enlisted six 
companies—four of infantry, one of cavalry, and one of artillery— 
from among the eager and restless American volunteers at Béxar. 
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Their scheme contemplated an army to be commissioned, armed, 
fed, and clothed by Texas, but managed, privately, by Johnson and 
Grant. The Council did not take kindly to this independent idea, 
but in the general breakdown of the Provisional Government was 
browbeaten by Johnson into a vague acceptance of his plans. 

In the meantime, however, General Houston had overtaken 
Grant’s army at Goliad and persuaded all but two of the com- 
panies to enlist in the service of Texas, rather than in the private 
army of Johnson and Grant. The latter then proceeded to San 
Patricio with their two remaining companies—sixty men—in order 
to maintain a semblance of independent command. This was on 
January 22; and on that same day General Urrea occupied Mata- 
moros with reinforcements sufficient to hold that place against any 
force the Texans, at that time, could bring to bear. The flank and 
rear of a Texan force advancing from Copano toward Matamoros 
would also be exposed to attack by Santa Anna’s principal army 
then concentrating at Laredo, and points north, for its march to 
Béxar. The small Texan army left by General Houston at Refugio 
—seven companies and about 200 men—were without breadstuffs 
or adequate supplies of ammunition and could only await the 
coming of Colonel Fannin’s command. 

That officer sailed from the mouth of the Brazos on January 24 
with the four companies of the Georgia Battalion and Captain Luis 
Guerra’s Mexican artillery company (brought by General Mexia 
from the fort at the Tampico bar), and was followed by the 
Invincible with Captain Burr H. Duval’s Company on January 
26. Fannin, after a rough passage, made his landfall at Aransas 
Pass on January 28 and moved up to Copano, and had disembarked 
his troops and stores by February 4. The Jnvincible brought 
cheering news. Colonel John A. Wharton, General Houston’s 
Adjutant General, had just arrived off the Brazos from New Or- 
leans with Captains Turner’s and Hart’s companies of recruits— 
a hundred men—and with the schooner Tamaulipas laden with 
powder, munitions, clothing, and ordnance, and the schooners 
Caroline and Emeline laden with provisions purchased by the 
Texan agents at New Orleans with the new money the Texan 
commissioners had found. This flotilla, convoyed by the naval 
schooner Liberty would be due at Copano within three or four 
days. The brig Mattawamkeag, with the New York Battalion— 
184 men—was also eagerly expected, though some weeks overdue. 
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Colonel Fannin wrote happily from Copano, on the 4th, of his 
plans for an effective Matamoros campaign. He was disillusioned 
by a letter from Major R. C. Morris, on February 6. Morris, com- 
manding the Grant and Johnson party then at San Patricio, 
sent definite advices of Urrea’s arrival at Matamoros and of the 
extraordinary measures undertaken by General Santa Anna to 
overwhelm the small Texan garrison at Béxar. A few days later 
Colonel Fannin also learned that the Tamaulipas, in attempting 
to sail from the mouth of the Brazos with Captain Turner’s two 
companies and the Texan army’s stock of powder, shoes, clothing, 
and ordnance supplies, had been cast away on the Brazos bar; and 
that the Emeline was also lost, in Matagorda Bay, with her 
cargo of flour and corn. The other provision schooner, Caroline, 
discharged her cargo, February 14, at Cox’s Point. 

As a result of these mishaps, Captain Turner’s men never came 
to Goliad, nor were the men with Colonel Fannin, many of whom 
had marched on foot from Natchitoches, Louisiana, to Refugio, 
and thence back to Goliad, without a change of shoes or raiment, 
ever adequately supplied with clothing or shoes. And the Matta- 
wamkeag had been seized as a pirate by the British in the 
Bahamas and was detained at Nassau for two months. This expe- 
dition finally sailed for New Orleans, arriving there February 12. 
Even so, it should have joined Colonel Fannin in March, but 
never did. 

As early as February 7, Colonel Fannin decided to withdraw 
his small army to Goliad and look to the Lavaca, instead of Copano, 
as his base of supplies. New Orleans underwriters refused to 
insure vessels or cargo consigned via Aransas; and, with the enemy 
in force at Matamoros, Colonel Fannin had also concluded that 
Aransas Pass was unsafe. By February 12 he had concentrated 
all his forces at Goliad, except the companies of Captains Cooke 
and Burke, sent forward to San Patricio, February 7%, to support 
Major Morris; and Captain Duval’s Company, which had also 
marched to San Patricio on February 12, escorting teams and 
carts, to enable Captain Cooke to bring off a large quantity of 
ammunition, and three cannon, left behind at the Irish village 
by Johnson and Grant. 
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6. Gorrap AND Its INHABITANTS, FEBRUARY, 1836 


Dr. Barnard has left us a graphic picture of Goliad as it 
appeared on February 12 to Colonel Fannin and his men. Because 
Goliad, as rebuilded, was on an entirely different site, we can 
still visualize the typical Mexican frontier village as they saw it 
on that day. The presidio church and the old fort remain, in 
outline, much as they were seen by Fannin’s men. The few stone 
houses of the wealthier citizens, flat-roofed, with shuttered, glass- 
less windows, and floors of hardened mortar, are gone; but it is 
not too difficult to visualize them, as outworks, in close proximity to 
the fort. Fifty or a hundred jacales, housing the humbler inhab- 
itants, then sprawled about, for the most part, seemingly between 
the river and the fort. But Goliad, as Colonel Fannin found it, 
was not an inhabited town, for its Mexican citizens, as Dr. Barnard 
tells us, 


Fearful of compromising themselves too far, had removed 
to some ranchos about fifteen miles below the town. 


This removal of the Goliad inhabitants was reported to General 
Austin by Captain Dimitt, October 25, 1835. Dimitt wrote: 


For some reason or another the people of this place have 
nearly all left town. I have done, and have said everything 
which I could to inspire them with confidence—but they had 
seen the brilliant equipment of General Cos, his sword and 


retinue; . . . they had listened to his flattering and cap- 
tivating speeches, they had attended his parties and tasted 
his wine. 


Since October this situation had not changed. Joseph T. Wil- 
liams, of the Georgia Battalion, thus describes Goliad, as he saw 
it as one of Fannin’s men: 


At the commencement of difficulties between this country 
and Mexico, this village contained not less than a thousand 
inhabitants. . . . Since this period the inhabitants, who were 
. .. Native Mexicans, had gradually retired down the river to 
another port, and this place is now inhabited . . . by 
volunteers. I do not believe there are ten native citizens here 
at this time. One-third of the place affords ample and com- 
fortable quarters to the soldiers, and the residue is abandoned 
to cattle and dogs. 


It may be remarked, in passing, that Colonel Fannin and other 
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Texans underestimated the importance of these Mexicans of Goliad, 
and the resentment in their hearts due to having had to leave 
their homes. Unlike the Mexican citizenry of San Patricio and 
Victoria, who came, for the most part, of good ranchero stock, the 
Badeiios, as they called the people of Goliad, were descendants 
of the presidial soldiers stationed at La Bahia through the years, 
and were not too highly regarded by their countrymen, or by 
anyone else. They were indolent and none too honest, but they 
were expert horsemen—among the world’s best—knew every acre 
of the Goliad region and for a hundred miles around; and, contrary 
to the prevalent belief of the Texans, were anything but cowardly 
when convinced of the advantages of being brave. Their leader, 
Carlos de la Garza, had dignity and force of character, and courage 
and intelligence, as well. They had abandoned Goliad at his bid- 
ding, and it was to his rancho on the San Antonio that they had 
gone. He and his men were “everywhere” after General Urrea 
came. 
7. FAnNIN’s MEN 


It was a remarkable body of soldiers in the making which 
gathered at Goliad under Colonel Fannin in February, 1836. 
Almost half of those who escaped from the massacre achieved, 
afterward, commissions in the Texan Army, or rose to other 
important place. There were promotions in similar ratio for those 
spared at Victoria, and among the men who escaped capture 
through having separated from Colonel Ward. Many of the other 
survivors failed to achieve like promotion only because they died 
young. 

Colonel Reuben M. Potter, who met at Matamoros some sixteen 
or more prisoners from the command of Johnson and Grant, 
wrote that: 

The followers of Johnson and Grant, if the survivors may 
be accepted as a fair sample, were, I think, above the average 
of the men who composed the volunteer forces of Texas from 
abroad. . . . Some were gentlemen, none of the lowest 
filibuster type, and in their case we see fine material for 
soldiership. 

Actually, the Johnson and Grant party averaged below, rather 
than above, the rank and file of Fannin’s men. Dr. Barnard 
attests that: 
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The men, for the most part, were altogether superior to 
the ordinary material of an army in intelligence and education. 
They were far from being a class of mercenaries, but were 
men of character and standing, and some of them of wealth, 
who had left their homes from sympathy for a people who had 
taken up their arms for Liberty. 


And Captain Burr H. Duval, writing to his father, then Gov- 
ernor of Florida, from Goliad, on March 9, exclaimed: 


I have never seen such men as this army is composed of— 
no man ever thinks of surrender or retreat. They must be 
exterminated to be whipped. Nothing can depress their ardor. 
We are frequently for days with nothing but bull beef to eat, 
and, after working hard all day, could you at night hear the 
boys crowing, gobbling, barking, bellowing, laughing and 
singing, you would think them the happiest and best fed 
men in the world. 

Considered by units, and in the order in which they came to 
Goliad, under Colonel Fannin’s command, his little army con- 
sisted of: 

1. A detachment of regulars, called, usually, “Captain West- 
over’s Company,” but consisting actually of: 

(1) A small company of regular infantry enlisted by Captain 
John M. Allen from among the survivors of Mexia’s Tampico men, 
which was marched to Refugio under Lieutenant Francis W. Thorn- 
ton, about January 1, 1836, and returned to Goliad, by order of 
General Houston, on January 19. It then consisted, ali told, of 
twenty-nine men. 

(2) The nucleus (say 14 men) of a company of regular artillery, 
recruited in the Irish Colonies by Captain Ira J. Westover, about 
January 7, 1836. 

(3) Eight or ten regulars recruited by Lieutenant B. F. 
Saunders at Matagorda during January and sent forward to 
Goliad, and assigned to Captain Westover’s command. 

2. A volunteer company, twenty-nine in all, enlisted by Captain 
John Chenoweth, in December and January, from among volun- 
teers who then were, or had been, at Béxar, for the special purpose 
of garrisoning Copano, where they arrived about January 20, 1836. 
Some of Chenoweth’s men returned to the Alamo and were there 
killed; others went forward under Captain Chenoweth, on Feb- 
ruary 26, to guard the Cibolo crossing on the road to Béxar. These 
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joined Colonel Neill’s forces at Gonzales and did not return to 
Colonel Fannin’s command. The residue transferred to, and were 
killed with, other companies of Colonel Fannin’s men. 

3. Six companies that were organized, by Grant and Johnson, 
at Béxar, in December, 1835, as a nucleus for their proposed 
Matamoros campaign. These were: 

(1) The “San Antonio Greys” under Captain William G. Cooke, 
composed almost entirely of men from the Cooke, or Morris, com- 
pany of “New Orleans Greys,” which had distinguished itself in 
the fighting at Béxar. 

(2) The “Mobile Grays,” under Captain David N. Burke, the 
nucleus of which was a company of about thirty men, organized 
at Mobile early in November, 1835, by James Butler Bonham, 
A. C. Horton, and Samuel P. St. John; which, through a com- 
bination of delays, failed to arrive at the Texan camp at San 
Antonio until three days after the surrender of Cos. It was enlarged 
by several transfers from Captain Breece’s Company of New Or- 
leans Greys. 

(3) The “Mustang” Company, of Captain Benjamin L. Law- 
rence, a combination of the “United States Independent Cavalry 
Company” originally from Tennessee, and the mounted portion of 
Captain James Tarleton’s Company of “Louisville Volunteers.” 
This company was recruited as the cavalry unit of the Johnson 
and Grant army; hence the nickname “Mustangs.” 

(4) Captain H. R. A. Wigginton’s Company, the core of which 
was the unmounted portion of the “Louisville Volunteers,” with 
accretions from broken companies and other groups of volunteers 
at Béxar. 

(5) A company of artillery, under Captain Thomas K. Pearson, 
who had landed at Paso Cavallo, in November, with a small com- 
pany of men, and aided in transporting an eighteen pounder cannon 
from Dimitt’s Landing to Béxar—a feat of engineering which 
delayed his arrival at Bexar until three days after the capitulation 
of Cos. 

(6) Captain Thomas Lewellen’s Company, composed of men 
who had served with other companies during the San Antonio 
campaign, but who had re-enlisted for new service after having 
been discharged with General Burleson’s men. 

Lewellen’s and Pearson’s companies went ahead from Refugio 
to San Patricio with Grant and Johnson before Colonel Fannin 
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reached Refugio and assumed command; and so were never regu- 
larly enlisted in the service of Texas, nor became, except nomi- 
nally, units of Colonel Fannin’s command. 

4. Two companies, recruited by Captain Peyton S. Wyatt, of 
Huntsville, Alabama, and at Paducah, Kentucky, and en route to 
Texas, in November and December, 1835. Captain Wyatt left 
Huntsville, November 8, with “fifty first rate U. S. Muskets,” bor- 
rowed by Captain Wyatt from the State of Alabama, and eighteen 
men, and arrived at Nacogdoches, in December, with two com- 
panies totaling sixty-seven men, being his own company, armed 
with the U. S. muskets, and a “light company,” armed with rifles, 
nineteen men, commanded by Captain Amon B. King. 

5. The four companies of the Georgia Battalion included: 

(1) The “First Company,” under Captain William A. O. Wads- 
worth, enlisted at Columbus, Georgia, (home town of Colonel 
Fannin, and of Mirabeau B. Lamar) but much enlarged by re- 
cruiting at New Orleans and en route. 

(2) The “Second Company,” under Captain Uriah J. Bullock, 
being one moiety of a very large company, enlisted at Macon, 
Georgia, and vicinity, by Major William Ward. When this com- 
pany left the Brazos on January 24, Captain Bullock was sick with 
measles and unable to travel, and he never thereafter rejoined it, 
or exercised command. 

(3) The “Third Company,” under Captain James C. Winn, of 
Gwinnett County, Georgia, being the second moiety of the large 
company organized at Macon by Major William Ward. This com- 
pany was also enlarged at the mouth of the Brazos, or en route; 
the additions being, for the most part, Mississippi volunteers. 

(4) The “Alabama Greys,” under Captain Isaac Ticknor, re- 
cruited by Edward Hanrick, at Montgomery, Alabama. This com- 
pany arrived at the mouth of the Brazos only a few days before 
Colonel Fannin sailed. 

6. A company recruited by Captain Burr H. Duval, of Bards- 
town, Kentucky; from which place he began his journey to Texas, 
in early December, with only six or eight men. These had increased 
to more than twenty upon their arrival on the Brazos, the last 
week in December, 1835. 

%. After his arrival at Goliad, Colonel Fannin was reinforced 
successively by: 

(1) The “Red Rovers,” enlisted at Courtland and Tuscumbia, 
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Alabama, under Captain Jack Shackelford, and armed, as was 
Captain Wyatt’s company, with muskets borrowed from the arsenal 
of the State of Alabama. This company also received additions 
after landing in Texas, and en route. It was well commanded, 
and well equipped, and had increased by March 19th to almost 
seventy men. 

(2) A squad, or small company, (ten men) recruited in Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi, by Captain John C. Grace, which joined 
Colonel Fannin, at Goliad, in company with Captain Shackelford’s 
command. 

(3) Another squad, or small company, (eight or nine men) 
sent forward by the Council from San Felipe, on February 9, under 
Lieutenant Samuel Sprague. 

(4) The Refugio Militia Company, under Captain Hugh Mc- 
Donald Fraser; fifteen or twenty men, mentioned by Colonel 
Fannin as being in active service on February 11 and 12. This 
company was diminished by details as couriers, and to care for 
fleeing families, until it was only a squad when the actual fighting 
began. 

(5) Captain A. C. Horton’s company of Matagorda Volunteers, 
forty-two men in all, which did not join Colonel Fannin until 
after the loss of the Georgia Battalion and Captains King’s and 
Wyatt’s men. 

(6) Five of those who escaped from Grant’s defeat at Agua 
Dulce; three who had been at San Patricio with Johnson; and 
one or more of General Houston’s couriers, were captured with 
Colonel Fannin, on March 20, and shared the fate of his command. 


8. REORGANIZATION OF COLONEL FANNIN’s COMMAND 


While still at Refugio, on February 7, Colonel Fannin began 
organizing a regiment from the volunteers there, of which he 
was chosen Colonel, and Major William Ward, Lieutenant Colonel, 
without debate. The Georgia Volunteers insisted upon choosing a 
major, instead of Major Ward, promoted; and Dr. Warren J. 
Mitchell, of Columbus, Georgia, was elected to that post. Organi- 
zation of the Second, or LaFayette Battalion, was not effected until 
after Captain Cooke’s companies had returned to Goliad from San 
Patricio, about February 18. Several of the companies, including 
Captain Cooke’s, were much reduced in size. Upon his departure 
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from Refugio, on January 21, General Houston took with him 
Captains Lawrence and Wigginton, in order to send them on re- 
cruiting service to the United States. Many men of both their 
companies, and a number from Captain Cooke’s, dissatisfied, and 
some of them ill, were released from the service at the same time. 

Upon Colonel Fannin’s arrival at Copano, on February 4, Cap- 
tain Wyatt, unwilling to participate in the Matamoros project, took 
advantage of the vessels that brought out Colonel Fannin to return, 
on recruiting service, to the United States, taking with him, and 
paying the passages of, a number of his dissatisfied men. 

As reorganized by Colonel Fannin, what remained of Captain 
Lawrence’s “Mustang Company” was consolidated with Captain 
Duval’s Company, called, henceforth, “Duval’s Mustangs.” The 
remnant of Captain Wigginton’s Company, under Lieutenant Ed- 
ward Fuller, was absorbed by Captain Wyatt’s company, with First 
Lieutenant Benjamin F. Bradford, a Kentuckian, in command. 
Captain Cooke resigned, and was succeeded by First Lieutenant 
Samuel O. Pettus, another Virginian, and the company was en- 
larged by being consolidated with Captain Grace’s small company ; 
Captain Grace, from Memphis, Tennessee, being chosen First Lieu- 
tenant in Captain Pettus’ former place. 

Until after his arrival at Goliad, Colonel Fannin’s artillery was 
served by Captain Luis Guerra’s company of Mexican artillery- 
men and the Texan regular artillery from Captain Westover’s 
command. Upon the arrival of Santa Anna’s army at San Antonio, 
the men of Captain Guerra’s company were, at their own request, 
discharged, and were replaced by a small company of volunteer 
artillery, recruited from the other companies of Colonel Fannin’s 
command. They were commanded by Captain Stephen D. Hurst, 
from Philadelphia; Benjamin H. Holland, engineer and sailor 
from New Orleans, and four Polish engineers commanded guns. 

Benjamin C. Wallace, from Erie, Pennsylvania, was chosen as 
Major of the Second, or LaFayette, Battalion ; Captains Joseph M. 
Chadwick, a West Pointer, born in Exeter, New Hampshire; John 
S. Brooks, of Staunton, Virginia, who had had eleven months’ 
service as private and corporal in the United States Marines; and 
Nathaniel R. Brister, from Fredericksburg, Virginia, the regi- 
mental adjutant, who had served, also, as adjutant in the San 
Antonio fighting, and who had come to Texas as a member of 
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the New Orleans Greys, were the working members of Colonel 


Fannin’s staff. 
9. FANNIN AT GOLIAD 


Soon after his arrival at Goliad, his evil genius prompted Colonel 
Fannin to strengthen and rebuild the fort. This was unwise for two 
reasons: little good could be had from such fortifications; and the 
time spent in this relatively useless labor was badly needed for 
training his men. An American volunteer could not be made to 
labor unless he was first interested in his work. Convinced of the 
importance and usefulness of his labor, he proposed to stay around 
and see the results. 

Even though much of their six weeks at Goliad was so wasted, 
Colonel Fannin’s men, in the battle with Urrea, were much the 
best trained and most efficient army that Texas, as State or Re- 
public, ever placed in the field. The weakness of Texan armies in 
1835 and 1836 was the unwillingness, and inability, of the average 
frontiersman to subject himself to military command. He was 
invincible with flanks and rear protected—in his own language, 
when “Fighting from the brush”—but a prudent enemy was un- 
likely to afford opportunities for many Concepcions. Offensively, 
a frontiersman’s army could only be used, as at San Jacinto, in a 
single headlong rush, at the end of which, win or lose, it was 
entirely out of hand. An attack of that nature could not be risked 
where there existed the possibility of hidden enemy reserves. 

Colonel Fannin was well aware of this fundamental weakness 
of the Texan armies; and with the efficient help of Captains Brooks 
and Chadwick, he accomplished miracles in taking it out of his 
Goliad men. They were not frontiersmen, but came from cultured 
homes in settled communities, and could be made to understand 
the necessity for discipline, and of military training and drill. 

Their want of frontier training was a weakness, however, in 
another respect. Such details of life in Texas as yoking and 
driving wild oxen, and keeping and riding horses, “on the grass,” 
were without the scope of their knowledge; and this ignorance, in 
the long run, cost them dear. And instead of such learning, they 
spent their precious weeks at Goliad strengthening the old fort. 
This was done under the tutelage of Captains Brooks and Chadwick, 
and of the Polish engineers. Strangely, it was the Virginian, 
rather than the son of New England, who was the inventive genius 
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of the twain. It was Brooks who designed a half moon battery, 
designed to cover the sally port, or entrance to the fort; and it 
was Brooks who invented an “infernal machine,” mounting, in a 
wooden frame, a hundred old muskets which Collinsworth had 
captured, in October, which could all be fired with a single match ; 
an early nineteenth century version of the principles of machine 
gun fire. 
10. FANNIN’s GoLIAD CAMPAIGN 


Before the Goliad fortifications were completed—about the time, 
indeed, that the volunteers had become really interested in that 
work—there came a courier from Colonel Travis with the report 
that the enemy in overwhelming numbers had invested Colonel 
Travis in the Alamo, after retaking the town of Béxar. Colonel 
Travis called, urgently, for help. Colonel Fannin made an instant 
gesture of responding, but his heart was never in the movement, 
and it ended on the north bank of the San Antonio, two miles 
from the Goliad fort. Colonel Travis’ message was received on 
February 25. Colonel Fannin’s gesture toward San Antonio began 
next day. Captain Westover’s regulars and Captain Guerra’s com- 
pany were left in garrison at Goliad, and Captain King’s company 
was recalled from its outpost duty at Refugio to join them, while 
Captain Chenoweth with the available mounted men went forward 
to cover the crossing of the Cibolo, on the Béxar-Goliad road. 
Colonel Fannin took with him all the other volunteers. A cart 
broke down, and oxen strayed, and the day was spent at the San 
Antonio ford. A “Council of War in the bushes” ended the move- 
ment next day. It was thought best to return to Goliad and con- 
tinue rebuilding the fort. 

Johnson and Grant, after a horse-buying visit to Rancho Santa 
Rosa and beyond, had separated ; Johnson returning to San Patricio 
with a hundred horses, so acquired, and thirty-four men; while 
Grant wandered toward Camargo, with twenty-six men, for more 
horses. General Urrea, after a forced march from Matamoros, 
attacked Johnson at San Patricio, amid cold, rain and darkness, 
at 3 a.m. on February 27—the same morning that was spent by 
Colonel Fannin’s command on the north bank of the San Antonio, 
at the end of their futile movement toward Béxar. Johnson’s men 
were encamped in five separate parties, without sentinels, and were 
asleep. There was no opportunity for resistance, and they were 
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all killed or captured but six, including Johnson, who escaped. 
On March 2, Grant’s men were surprised, while on the march, 
at the crossing of the Agua Dulce, and, in their turn, were all 
killed or captured, except six. 

At this time, Colonel Fannin, at Goliad, was also becoming 
seriously embarrassed by problems of supply. Though the cargo 
of the Caroline was landed at Cox’s Point (now Port Lavaca) 
on February 14, and another cargo, which followed, was soon dis- 
charged at Cox’s Point and Dimitt’s Landing, none of this abun- 
dance of provisions had as yet reached Colonel Fannin in larger 
quantities than an overnight supply. He did not receive them in 
quantities until the afternoon of March 10. Of this he com- 
plained, bitterly, as a reproach to the people of Texas, in a private 
letter written on February 28. 

That indictment requires explanation, even now. The explana- 
tion is that the people of Texas—that is, Austin’s “old settlers” ; 
those whose families were in Texas, and who owned and tilled the 
soil had been told, and had believed, since the previous autumn, 
that Cos’ defeat meant the end of the war. They had exerted 
themselves to the utmost to supply the Texan army before Béxar. 
Cos was beaten; and insofar as the “old Texans” were concerned, 
that was the end of the war. Their present job was planting corn. 
To do it, they had urgent need of their wagons, teams and tools. 
They had no interest in Mexican politics, and felt sure that after 
they had expelled the obnoxious Mexican garrisons, the government 
of Mexico would not dare trouble them again; and they were, for 
their part, more than willing to let Mexico alone. The Matamoros 
expedition was no affair of theirs. Feeding the army, if an army 
was needed, (and that one was needed, they did not really believe) 
was the business of the government; and if the provisional gov- 
ernment failed to do so, or ceased to function, the new Convention 
would assemble March 1. January had been punctuated with 
rumors of a new invasion. These rumors had had no basis, and 
Yolonel Fannin’s alarming messages were likely others of the 
same sort. Texas’ job for the present was growing corn; and if 
Texas did not grow corn, Texan families, as well as the Texan 
soldiers, would surely go hungry before the end of the year. War 
was a pleasurable excitement, but one to be enjoyed after the 
crops had been gathered in the fall. Meantime, the Texans and 
their families had to eat. Most of this was wrong, of course, but 
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it was, nevertheless, at that time the normal “old settler” Texan’s 
point of view. 

In their thought that feeding the army was, first of all, the 
duty of the government, they were right; and that the government 
did not so feed them, Colonel Fannin, as much as any other indi- 
vidual, was to blame. His letters were all directed to “Acting 
Governor” Robinson, and the discredited remnant of the Council, 
which was too lacking in character and credit and had become too 
impotent and feeble to so much as hire a courier, much less find 
wagons, teams, provisions, and military transport or supplies. And 
yet it lacked the patriotism and intelligence to get out of the way 
and permit others to discharge the duties it was failing, or refusing, 
to perform. 

Copano had now been abandoned by the Texans, and remaining 
at Goliad with the means at Colonel Fannin’s command could not 
save Copano from being put to the enemy’s use. Goliad had, there- 
fore, become unimportant as a military post. Of this Colonel 
Fannin was always quite aware. But having interested his soldiers 
in rebuilding Goliad, and they having become, while so doing, enam- 
ored of their work, they were most unwilling to leave it until the 
enemy had tried it out. Colonel Fannin well knew that he ought 
to put the Guadalupe between his forces and the enemy; fall back 
to Victoria, a place “most defensible by a small force of any, 
whatever, in Texas”; and put himself in contact with, and in 
position to defend, his supplies; but he lacked the moral courage 
to suggest “a retrograde movement” to his “sanguine, chivalrous 
volunteers.” These, fed for months on bull beef, were spoiling 
for a fight. They had not yet come to realize that war was other 
than an exciting and enjoyable game. 

Colonel Fannin, seeking an order that would explain and justify 
a retiring movement to his men, wrote the rump government, to 
which he still paid homage, on March 1: 


I should be pleased to have one more express from Wash- 
ington, and if we are not to be sustained in a proper manner, 
and in good time, receive orders to fall back to the provisions, 
and on the colonies, and let us all go together. Let me repeat 
to you that I consider myself bound to obey your orders... . 
I have orders from you not to make a retrograde movement, 
but to await orders and reinforcements. 


There was small excuse for his having directed this letter to 
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Robinson and the remnant council—the new convention met the 
day it was written, March 1. He did so believing, doubtless, that 
the members of the old council were, at least, his personal friends. 
And even that imbecile council should have been able to interpret 
his letter for what it was—an urgent invitation for an order to 
retreat. Futile to the end, the ineffective Robinson could only 
write, on March 6: 


We .. . instruct you to use your own discretion to 
remain where you are, or to retreat, as you may think best 
for the safety of the brave volunteers under your command, 
and the regulars and militia, and the interest of our beloved 
country requires, unless you shall be instructed otherwise by 
Genl. Houston, who has by this new convention been con- 
firmed and appointed Commander-in-chief of the army of 
Texas, militia and volunteers, as well as regulars. 

Discretionary orders would have been of small benefit to Colonel 
Fannin, who had pleaded for a direct and positive order that 
would satisfy his men; but even this discretionary order came too 
late to be of use. 

He could have retreated, and, of course, should have retreated, 
without orders; but that he was “not, practically, an experienced 
commander,” he had already discovered, for himself. But he was 
a good soldier, though not yet ready for the responsibilties 
of chief command, and should have been able to guard his men 
from the errors that destroyed them so rapidly after March 12. 
The fate of the Johnson and Grant parties should have warned 
them against going about in small parties of twenty-five or thirty 
men. Against this danger General Houston had repeatedly advised 
them, but Colonel Fannin had seen it done, with impunity, for 
months, in the presence of an unenterprising enemy at Béxar, and 
could not be made to realize that he was now facing a different 
type of foe. This practice was now especially dangerous, in that 
Colonel Fannin’s army, while it continued at Goliad, was virtually 
blind. He was without cavalry, and every road and trail from 
Goliad was now under the observation of the enemy horse. Pressure, 
as yet, was but lightly applied; but northern, southern and western 
roads were held by enemy scouts, while the lithe horsemen from 
Carlos’ Ranch kept watch on every movement toward the east. 
Fannin’s every action was known to Santa Anna in less than 
thirty hours; to Urrea, in less than fifteen; while Fannin, in his 
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turn, had no means of knowing, or even of surmising, what his 
enemy was doing, day by day. The situation left small hope for 
Fannin, unless he had evacuated Goliad before March 12; on which 
day Urrea began his movement from San Patricio, while Colonel 
Morales also marched to engage him, with two battalions of veteran 
infantry, and two twelve pounders, from Béxar. Yet even as these 
movements were beginning, Colonel Fannin, whose men could not 
be made to believe in danger from an enemy, particularly a Mexican 
enemy, whom they could not even see, had out at least two parties 
of twenty or thirty men. One, sent under Lieutenant Francis to 
Carlos’ Rancho, was not molested. The Badenos were not yet 
ready to take chances with the American ire. But Captain King, 
at Refugio, had marched, on an errand of mercy, directly into the 
path of Urrea’s advance, and had stirred up a hornet’s nest of 
armed rancheros, allied Indians, and enemy scouts. He then sent 
to Colonel Fannin, at Goliad, for help. Taking counsel of his 
heart, rather than of his military education, or of his head, Colonel 
Fannin hurried the Georgia Battalion and Lieutenant Bradford’s 
company, under Lieutenant Colonel Ward, to King’s relief. This 
happening, which led directly to Colonel Fannin’s destruction, 
illustrates the amateurism, as well as the knight-errantry, of the 
Texan point of view. It was knight-errantry on Colonel Fannin’s 
part to send King and his company to Refugio, directly in the 
path by which Urrea was daily expected, to remove the families 
there. And Captain King, at Refugio, had to turn knight-errant 
also, in order to punish some rancheros who had molested the 
Texas families and plundered deserted homes. Fannin, as another 
act of chivalry, sent Colonel Ward to Captain King’s relief. He 
had intended sending Brooks and Chadwick, his two best officers, 
to insure the expedition’s prompt return; but they became lost 
in the prairie, failed to overtake Colonel Ward, and finding them- 
selves, at daylight, near Goliad, returned there at dawn. Ward, 
at Refugio, was as anxious for the excitement of a brush with 
the enemy as King had been two days before. King and Ward 
quarreled as to which of them was entitled to the privilege of 
bringing on a new row; and King turned knight-errant on his 
own. Urrea was promptly informed of all their movements, and 
would, no doubt, have overtaken them on the open prairie had 
they kept together and endeavored to return to Goliad by road. 
Their military errors, therefore, were not of much importance in 
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what ultimately occurred. But they illustrate the hopeless ama- 
teurism of the Texan point of view. King and Ward both fought, 
and fought well, until their ammunition was spent; when, unable 
to resist longer, they separately attempted to retreat. King was 
taken on the fifteenth, and shot next day with fourteen of his 
men. Ward wandered for a week through swamps and prairies, 
but was finally taken on the Garcitas, on March 22, with the 
greater portion of his men, and was returned with them, to Goliad, 
where they shared the common fate of Fannin’s men. 

Colonel Fannin, at Goliad, received on March 14 the long-awaited 
orders, from General Houston, to retreat. The retreat was not 
attempted until March 19. Two days were lost awaiting Ward and 
King, as well as the coming of Captain A. C. Horton and his 
Matagorda company, from Victoria, with teams and carts. No 
good reason has ever been suggested for not retiring to Victoria 
on March 17. It was not done, doubtless, because Colonel Famnin 
was still awaiting Ward and King. But no good could come from 
waiting, if they were involved with the enemy; and they could 
fall back as well to Victoria, as to Goliad, if they were not. 
Captain Horton, scouting, on the 17th, toward Béxar, discovered 
Morales’ column, which encamped that night on the Manehuilla, 
in position to command the Victoria road. The 18th was spent 
in the excitement of a series of skirmishes with the cavalry of 
Morales’ command. This wore down the Texan horses—part of 
Captain Horton’s company were mounted men—and left the all- 
important oxen to stand in the corrales and starve. A plan to 
retreat that night was abandoned, Captain Horton believing it 
impracticable to keep to the road in the dark. For Fannin’s men, 
who were not frontiersmen, that was no doubt true. Fannin had 
nine brass cannon, and insisted on taking all of them along. 
Amateurs to the end, his men brought out all their arms, includ- 
ing the nine cannon and five hundred spare muskets, but loaded 
all their ammunition in a single oxcart, and forgot to bring along 
anything that they could eat. The morning of the 19th was spent 
chasing hungry and unmanageable oxen, and in dragging an un- 
wieldy howitzer across the San Antonio ford. In the prairie 
beyond the Manehuilla, Colonel Fannin halted for his oxen to 
rest. Captains Duval and Shackelford, his ablest company com- 
manders, objected to this halt, without water, and where no good 
military position could be had. Their men smiled. They believed, 
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in all simplicity, that their prudent captains were personally afraid. 
Pursued and overtaken, Colonel Fannin’s men deployed, coolly 
and bravely; and, as calmly as veterans could have done, formed 
a hollow square. The ammunition cart broke down and brought 
them to a halt. Surrounded in the open prairie, without pro- 
tection, flank or rear, without water, and without food, they had 
reached their end. But they did not recognize that fact. They 
fought courageously and calmly through the long afternoon, and 
only quit when their sympathy for the sufferings of their wounded 
became more than human feelings could endure. 

That they were told that their capitulation was an honorable 
one, and that they would soon be sent to New Orleans on parole, 
and in that belief, surrendered, there can never be a doubt. Whether 
there was such a capitulation, or whether General Urrea only prom- 
ised, as he claimed, to intercede with Santa Anna for some such 
terms, is now beside the point. Santa Anna was solely responsible, 
on any version of the facts, for the cruel and heartless killing 
of Fannin’s men. 


11. CONSEQUENCES 


Few events in American history have so gripped the imaginations 
of the American people as did this bloody and futile slaughter; 
and no other happening on the North American continent has more 
profoundly influenced human affairs. 

Paroled and landed at New Orleans, the men who died at Goliad 
would have become so many witnesses to the incompetence and 
worse, of the Texan leaders; to the strange apathy of the Texan 
people; to the anarchy existing in the Texan government; to 
Texas’ lack of appreciation for the brave volunteers who had 
hearkened to her call. 

They would have become four hundred advocates of toleration 
for Mexico, in four hundred homes of cultured Americans in every 
portion of the United States. Even our racial egotists, weltering 
in insolence and pride, would have been forced to the admission 
that the Mexicans, even though not as our people, were not at 
all bad. Any thought of American interference in the internal 
affairs of Mexico, or forcible conquest of Mexican territory, would 
have been banned for two generations from all right-thinking 
American minds. 

That any good could come to Mexico from killing them, only 
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the inflamed ego of a despot could have believed. The better 
Mexican officers loathed, or disapproved, the deed. 

But terror is the body servant of the dictator; and ruthlessness 
the invariable element in every despot’s creed. Santa Anna’s was 
the creed of the dictator, and he took the despot’s way. 

The grim effect of his cruelty on American opinion was not 
due to the mere execution of prisoners; its depth lay in the odium 
of killing prisoners such as these. These men had been guilty of 
no outrage; they were not filibusters or soldiers of fortune; they 
were incapable of an act of pillage, looting, or rapine. They were 
among the brightest and ablest of America’s young men, who had 
foregathered from the best of American families; they were high- 
minded gentlemen, whose coming to Texas had been without 
thought of profit or advantage to themselves. Young, imaginative, 
daring, their hearts were charged with thoughts of high emprise ; 
in consecrating themselves to the service of Texas, their only wish 
had been to help a struggling people to liberty and freedom, in 
the right to which each of them devotedly believed. 

Despotism can kill such men, but if it does, despotism must pay. 
Nations which tolerate despots must pay, regrettably, as well. 
Santa Anna’s payment has been made in the universal obloquy 
that envelops his name. Mexico, however innocent, has also paid, 
in territory, and in pride, and in an unearned reputation for 
barbarity and want of public faith. 

Portilla’s volleys, echoing from the banks of the San Antonio, 
above the bloody forms of Fannin’s men, re-echoed in after years, 
from the fertile banks of the Rio Grande; from the high passes 
of the Sierra Madre; from California’s forests, shores, and ranchos ; 
from Chapultepec and Churubusco; from the historic shadows of 
Mexico itself. 

That American opinion sanctioned war in 1846 only by reason 
of Goliad, we are not left to conjecture, to surmise, or to doubt. 
Even with the infamy in which, in American public opinion, 
Goliad had enveloped the Mexican name, America tolerated a war 
of conquest against the sister republic, only by reason of the 
personal management and insistence of President Polk; and James 
K. Polk became president only through the inspired leadership 
and grim determination of the brother and father of a Goliad 
victim, Samuel Smith Sanders, who lies here with the others, in 
this, their common grave. And no President of the United States, 
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however chosen, nor President’s counsellors, however shrewd, could 
have brought about a war of conquest between the United States 
and Mexico but for the bias, in American public opinion, which 
the Goliad slaughter produced. 

It is not to the credit of Texas that the men of Goliad should 
have reposed for a century in an unmarked, unhonored, and almost 
unknown grave. A hundred and three years have passed since the 
Texan army, after retaking Goliad, buried their bones where now 
they lie; and since General Rusk, betrayed by his feelings, broke 
down in attempting the simple and eloquent eulogy he had pre- 
pared for delivery at their grave. Even now, when Texas, at a 
very long last, has remembered them, their monument is not in 
keeping with some that have been builded to commemorate smaller 
men and less important deeds. But their real memorials are else- 
where; this one but preserves their names, and fate, and marks 
their grave. The flag of their country, floating over the orchards 
and gardens of the Rio Grande; the cattle ranges of New Mexico 
and Arizona’s mines and farms; the great city of El Paso; and 
those even greater cities—Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco— 
arisen on the California coast; the great dams on the western 
Colorado and tributary rivers, and the mighty works across the 
Golden Gate; majestic western mountains and great western 
harbors, all under the Stars and Stripes—these are their true 
memorials; and although they did not know it, it was for these 
they gave their lives; and such is the price of Mexico’s atonement 
for Santa Anna’s wrong. 

And though Texas and Texans have been derelict in commem- 
orating these, their heroes, with visible monuments, and in con- 
secrating their grave, they will not fail in that greater tribute 
that cannot be recorded in bronze or stone, but is enshrined in 
Texan hearts. For men such as these, who have died for their 
country, there is an immortality of memory not much beneath the 
immortality of the soul—an eternity of remembrance existing ‘n the 
consciousness of men—and in that these men died for Texas, 
and their bones lie buried on Texan soil, the monument we now 
dedicate is but the symbol of an eternal tribute of gratitude and 
glory enshrined in every Texan’s heart. 

And in grateful remembrance of the lives that they lived and 
the deaths that they died, and of their devotion to the cause of 
freedom, which brought them here to die; through the years that 
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shall come, and the changes that occur, the prayer of Texas’ 
sons and daughters at this, their shrine, shall always be, 


“Lord, keep their memories green !” 


Brownsville, Texas. 


ROLL OF COLONEL FANNIN’S COMMAND 


1. Men of Colonel Francis W. Johnson’s Party, Surprised at 
and near San Patricio, February 27, 1836. 


(a) Killed: 


Bunsen, Dr. Gustav Hort, Dr. William M. W. 
Coney, Henry Pearson, Thomas K. 
Dale, Benjamin Williams, William 


Two San Antonio Mexicans, in the service of Texas, whose 


names are not known. 


(b) Captured and sent as prisoners to Matamoros: 


Benson, William B. Mahan, Phineas Jenks 

Bryan, John McKneely, Samuel W. 

Copeland, George Mitchell, Thomas S. 
Francois, Sebastian Pittman, Hutchins M. : 
Hall, William L. Robison, Thomas 
Kerr, Lucius H. Spiess, John 


Langenheim, William 


Five San Antonio Mexicans, in the service of Texas, including 
Arreola and Zambrano, members of well known families of Béxar. 
The Mexican archives should contain a list of these men. 


(c) Escaped: 


Beck, John F. Love. John H. 
Hufty, Edward H. Miller, James M. 
Johnson, Francis W. Toler, Daniel J. 


Beck, Miller, and Hufty were killed at Goliad with Colonel 
Fannin’s men. 

Colonel Johnson’s party numbered 34 men. Two other Ameri- 
cans, names unknown, were probably killed at San Patricio. 











2. Men of Dr. James Grant’s Party Destroyed at Agua Dulce, 
March 2, 1836. 
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(a) Killed: 


Johnson, Joseph Smith 
Lewellen, Thomas 
Marshall, Horace Ovid 
Grant, Dr. James McLanglin, John C. 
Heartt, Dr. Charles P. Morris, Robert C. 
Howard, J. T. Wentworth, J. W. 


Cass, James M. 
Carpenter, Joseph 
Denison, Stephen 


(b) Captured and taken to Matamoros as prisoners: 
Brown, Reuben R. Curtis, Stillman S. 
Collett, John Jones, Nelson 
Besides two Mexicans (one called “Cayetano”), whose full names 
can doubtless be found in the Mexican archives. 


(c) Escaped: 


Benavides, Placido Moses, David 
DeSpain, Randolph Reed, James 
Gatlin, William James Scurlock, William 


Those who escaped, except Benavides, joined Colonel Fannin 
and were all killed on March 27, save Scurlock, who was spared as 
a nurse. Two unnamed Americans were killed at Agua Dulce; 
Grant’s party consisting of twenty-three Americans and three 
Mexicans, all told. 


3. Men Lost at and Near Refugio in the Fighting of March 
14-16, 1836, under Colonel Ward and Captain King. 


(a) Killed: 


Anderson, Samuel 


Armstrong, William S. 


Callison, James Henry 
Colgrove, John H. 
Cook, Thomas 
Davis, Fields 

Davis, Jackson 
Henley, James 
Heth, Joel F. 
Johnson, William R. 
King, Amon Butler 
Kirk, Harvey H. 
Ledbetter, Sneed 
Murphy, James B. 


Murphy, James 
Ray, Anderson 
Rodgers, John B. 
Sayle, Antoine 
Shelton, William 
Simpson, William K. 
Smith, Gavin H. 
Smith, Oliver 
Stewart, John C. 
Toler, Robert A. 
Wallace, William 
Weeks, Thomas G. 
Winters, Christopher 
Wood, Samuel 
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This roll of names differs from that engraved on the Texas 
Centennial monument at Refugio, in that it omits six names: 
Brady, Leslie G. H. Humphries, Jesse C,. 


Eadock, Henry H. Penny, George W. 
Gibbs, Lewis C. Ward, John 


contained on the monument roll, and adds four names 
Ray, Anderson Wallace, William 
Smith, Oliver Weeks, Thomas G. 
not on the monument roll. 


In justice to the Texas Centennial Commission and its Advisory 
Committee of Texas Historians, a word of explanation is due. The 
monument roll was prepared by the present compiler at the request 
of, and in consultation with, the Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, after much thought and study, and with due pains and care. 
It was considered questionable as to whether the names of Henry 
Eadock (or Edick) and John Ward belonged on the monument ; 
otherwise, the list as prepared was believed to be correct. The 
compier overlooked, however, the evidence of Joseph W. Andrews 
of the Georgia Battalion [Lamar Papers No. 2809, Volume IV, 
Pt. 2, pp. 237-40] which names Anderson Ray and Thomas G. 
Weeks as two of the wounded men, left by Colonel Ward at the 
old church, who afterward were killed or died of their wounds. 
After the dedication of the Refugio monument, and too late to 
make a change, the compiler discovered Andrews’ statement; and, 
also, a partial list of those killed with Colonel Fannin, in New 
Orleans Commercial Bulletin for June 30, 1836, which accounts 
for Lieutenant [Oliver] Smith and [Sergeant William] Wallace, 
as among those killed at the mission, along with Captain A. B. 
King. 

The present writer was aware, when the monument roll was 
prepared, that Dr. Joseph E. Field had stated [Three Years in 
Texas, Charlemont, Mass., Sept. 2, 1836], in describing Captain 
King’s skirmish below Refugio, March 12, 1836, 


A part of his men, separated from the rest in the skirmish 

by swimming the river, made their escape to Goliad; 

and that a roll of the “Red Rovers,” as they participated in Colonel 
Fannin’s battle of March 19, accounting for the names and fate 
of his men, had been published by Dr. Shackelford in The North 
Alabamian, at Tuscumbia, Alabama, July 16, 1836; but no copy 
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of this roll was available until it was found (in Flag of the Union, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, July 23, 1836) after the monument had been 
engraved. Dr, Shackelford’s roll shows that Brady [properly 
Bracey], Givbs, Humphries, and Penny, of Captain King’s com- 
pany, were with the “Red Rovers” on March 19 and could not 
have been killed with Captain King on March 16. Dr. Shackelford 
also notes that several men had joined his company only a few 
days before its capture. 


(b) Captured with Captain King, but not killed: 


Ayers, Lewis Jenson, Charles 
Dieterich, Francis Odlum, Benjamin D. 
Fagan, Nicholas Osborn, Abraham H. 


These were all spared by General Urrea, as colonists, except 
Jenson, or Johnson, [Ehrenberg calls him a “Hamburger named 
Gansen”] saved by Colonel Holsinger. John James of Refugio, 
captured at this time, was spared for the time being, but was killed 
at Goliad with Colonel Fannin’s men. 


4. Men Lost, or Who Escaped at and Near Victoria During 
Colonel Ward’s Retreat. 


(a) Water party sent forward by Colonel Ward March 16, 1836: 
all of whom escaped: 


Butler, William H. Hudson, Henry G. 
Bright, John Rogers, Hugh 
Davis, O. H. Perry Rutledge, Richard 


Holt, David I. 


(b) Killed in action March 21, 1836: 
Wilson, Joseph L. 


(c) Killed, as prisoners, near Victoria, March 21, 1836: 
Brooks, Daniel 3. Quirk, Thomas 
Conner, Stith 


Seven others, names unknown, who are included, probably, in 
Refugio and Goliad lists. 


(d) Left Colonel Ward’s command, on Guadalupe, on night of 
March 21 and escaped: 


Andrews, Joseph Hardaway, Samuel G. 
Bradford, Benjamin F. Heck, Charles Frederick 
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Ingram, Allen 
Moses, McK. 
Pease, L. T. 


Rains, Joel D. 
Rounds, George 
Trezevant, James P. 


(e) Detailed to build boats, at Victoria, March 23, 1836: 
afterward escaped: 


Barnwell, James H. 
Callaghan, Joseph 
Callahan, James H. 
Gamble, Joseph 

Hammock, Roderick Pierce 
Hitchcock, Andrew Jackson 
Horry, Thomas 

Kennymore, John C. P. 


All those who knew A. J. Hitchcock in his old age are convinced 
that he escaped from the massacre on March 27, instead of having 
been detained at Victoria on the 23rd; but all existing official 
records and statements of contemporaries are in accord in listing 
him as one of the Victoria men. 


(f) Detained at Victoria by General Urrea; afterward escaped: 


Durain, Emanuel 
Greene, Sion Duff 
Moran, Martin 


5. 


(a) Escaped to Victoria, night of March 18: 


Durret, Silas M. 


Lamkin, John James 

Neely, James H. 

O’Daniel, John, Jr. 

Patterson, Edward 

Smith, Thomas J. { 
Spiller, John T. { 
Stewart, Thomas G. 

Wilkinson, William L. 


I 


Mordecai, Benjamin i 
Welsh, William 


Men of Colonel Fannin’s Command, as of March 18-19, 1836: 


a 


Ludington, Elam 


(b) Mounted men under Captain Horton, not captured on March 
19-20, 1836: 


Adams, Thomas Jefferson 
Austin, Norman 

Baylor, Dr. John Walker 
Betts, Jacob 

Boom, Garrett E. 
Bridgeman, George J. 
Brooks, George Whitfield 
Buckner, J. W. 
Cantwell, Thomas 
Clements, Joseph 
DeMoss, Lewis 

DeMoss, William 
Eastland, Nicholas W. 


Fenner, Joseph 
Francis, William C. 
George, Jefferson 
Horton, Albert C. 
Jones, Francis 
Jones, John 
Kincheloe, Augustus S. 
Moore, James W. 
Morgan, Charles 
Osborn, John L. 
Osborn, Thomas 
Riley, Michael 
Robinson, George N. 











ee 
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Scott, Levi Pendleton 
Terrell, Christopher 
Thompson, Thomas %8. 


Wheelwright, George W. 
Wright, Ralph 


(c) Killed in action, or mortally wounded, March 19, 1836: 


Dorsey, Alfred 
Eigenauer, Conrad 
Jackson, John 
Kelly, John 

Mann, William H. 


McKnight, George 
Petrussewicz, H. Francis 
Quinn, William 

Savage, William F. 
Swords, Archibald 


(d) Killed by order of General Santa Anna at Goliad, 


Abercrombie, Wiley A. 
Adams, James Moss 
Aldridge, Isaac 
Aldridge, John 

Allen, Layton 

Allen, Peter 

Allison, Alfred 
Allston, William L. 
Ames, Allison 
Anderson, Patrick H. 
Bagby, James S. 
Baker, Augustus 
Baker, Stephen 
Barkley, John H. 
Barnhill, John N. 
Barton, Thomas B. 
Bates, Anthony 
Batts, James S. 
Beall, Josias B. 
Beck, John F. 

Bell, Marvin 
Bellows, Fred J. 
Bentley, Henry Hogue 
Blackwell, Joseph H. 
Blake, Thomas M. 
Bouch, Gabriel 
Bracey, Leslie G. H. 
Bradford, James A. 
Brashear, Richard G. 
Brister, Nathaniel R: 
Brooks, John Sowers 
Brown, J. S. 

Brown, Oliver 


March 27, 1836: 


Brown, Wiiliam S. 
Bryson, John M. 
Buckley, Daniel 
Burbidge, Thomas 
Burt, Benjamin F. 
Butler, Moses 
Bynum, Alfred 
Byrne, Matthew 

Cain, J. W. 
Carabajal, Mariano 
Carlisle, George Washingto: 
Carrier, Charles J. : 
Carroll, Michael E. 
Caruthers, Ewing 
Cash, George W. 
Chadwick, Joseph M. 
Chew, John 

Chisum, Enoch P, Gains 
Churchill, Thomas T. 
Clark, Joseph H. 
Clark, Seth 

Coe, John G. 

Coglan, George W. 
Cole, William H. 
Coleman, Jacob 
Colston, William John 
Comstock, William 
Conrad, Cullen 
Conway, Matthew 
Cosby, Thomas H. 
Cowan, William J. 
Cox, Harvey 

Cozart, Henderson 
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Cross, Jolin 

Cumming, George W. 
Cunningham, John D. 
Curtman, George F. 
Daniell, George Washington 
Dasher, Thomas Jefferson 
Davidson, Robert T. 
Davis, George A. 
Daws, Walter W. 
Day, H. B. 

Debicki, Napoleon 
Dedrick, George 
Dennis, Joseph 
DeSpain, Randolph 
Devereaux, Michael 
Dickerman, William P. 
Dickinson, Noah, Jr. 
Dickson, Abijah Hogan 
Dickson, Henry H. 
Disney, Richard 
Donoho, John 
Douglass, Henry L. 
Douglas, William G. 
Downman, Henry M. 
Dubose, William Perry Brown 
Duffield, J. E. 

Duncan, James W. 
Dusanque, Francis J. 
Duval, Burr H. 

Dyer, George 

Eddy, Andrew H. 
Edwards, Samuel M. 
Eels, Otis G. 

Ellis, James E. 

Ellis, Michael 

Kly, John 

Knglish, Robert 

Kscott, 

Kubanks, George 
adden, John 

Fannin, James Walker 
Farney, Samuel 
Fenner, Robert 
Ferguson, Joseph G. 
Fine, Charles 

Fisher, John H. 
Fitzsimmons, Edward 


Foley, Arthur G. 
Foster, J. A. 

Fowler, Bradford 
Franklin, Elijah B. 
Fraser, Hugh McDonald 
Frazer, Charles 

Frazer, William Warren 
Frazier, Micajah G. 
freeman, Thomas S. 
¥rizzell, Terrell R. 
Frost, Hezekiah 

Fuller, Edward 
Gallagher, Dominic 
Gamble, David 

Garner, Edward 
rarner, M. C. 

Gates, Lucius W. 
Gatlin, William James 
Gibbs, John 

Gibbs, Lewis C. 
Giebenrath, Imanuel Frederic 
Gilbert, William 
Gilkison, Francis 
Gilland, George M. 
Gimble, John 

Gleeson, John 

Grace, John C, 

Graves, Ransome O. 
Gray, Francis H. 
Green, George 

Green, William T. 
Grimes, James H. 
Grinolds, E. J. D. 
Gould, 

Gunter, William 
Hamilton, James A. 
Hand, John J. 
Hardwick, Charles S. 
Harper, William 
Harris, Jesse 

Harris, William 
Harrison, Erasmus D. 
Haskell, Charles Ready 
Hastie, Henry 
Hatfield, William R. 
Hawkins, Norborne B. 
Heath, Ebenezer Smith 
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Helms, Wilson 
Hemphill, William 
Heyser, John 

Hill, Stuart 
Hitchard, John 
Hodge, Nathan 
Hufty, Edward H. 
Hughes, Wesley 
Hughes, Wiley 
Humphries, Jesse C. 
Hunt, Francis M. 
Hunter, William 
Hurst, Stephen Decatur 
Jack, James C. 
Jackson, John N. 
James, 

James, John 
Jennings, Charles B. 
Jones, Henry W. 
Johnson, David 
Johnson, Edward J. 
Johnston, William P. 
Kelly, James 

Kelly, John 

Kemp, James P. 
King, Montgomery B. 
Kinney, Allen O. 
Kissam, P. T. 
Kornicky, John 
Lamond, Adams G. 
Lantz, Charles 

Lee, Green 

Leverett, Oscar F. 
Linley, Charles 
Logan, John C. 
Loverly, Alexander J. 
Loving, Joseph §, 
Lynch, A, M. 

Lynde, A. H. 
Mahoney, Dennis 
Martin, Henry 
Mattern, Peter 
Mays, Samuel A. J. 
McCoy, James 
McDonald, James A. 
MecGloin, John 
McGowan, Dennis 


McGowen, John 
McKenzie, Kenneth 
McKinley, Charles 
McLennan, Alexander 
McManomy, J. B. 
MeMurray, William 
McSherry, James 
Merrifield, William Jefferson 
Miller, isaae H. 
Miller, James M. 
Mills, Seaborn A. 
Milne, Charles C. 
Minor, Drury Hugh 
Mitchell, Warren Jordan 
Mitchell, Washington 
Mixon, Claiborne D. 
Moat, John 

Moody, Edward 

Moore, David 

Moore, John H. 
Moore, John O. 
Morgan, John F. 
Moses, David 

Munson, Charles Rufus 
Murdock, David A. 
Neven, Patrick 
Nobles, Watkins 
Noland, James 
Numlin, John 

Oliver, John M. 
O’Neal, Zeno R. 
Osborn, Patrick 
Owings, Robert Smith 
Pace, Robert A, 

Paine, George W. 
Parker, John K. 
Parker, William S. 
Parvin, William 
Patton, Charles 

Penny, George W. 
Perkins, Austin 
Perkins, D. A. J. 
Petrussewicz, A. Adolph 
Pettus, Samuel Overton 
Petty, Rufus R. 
Phillips, Charles 
Pierce, Stephen 
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Pittman, James F. 
Pittman, Samuel C. 
Powell, Lewis 

Powers, John M. 
Preusch, William G. 
Rainey, Robert R. 
Reed, James 

Rees, Thomas B. 
Reese, Perry 

Reeves, Thomas 
Richards, John 
Riddell, Samuel 
Riddle, Joseph P. 
Ripley, Henry D. 
Roberts, Thomas H. 
Rooney, Cornelius 
Rose, Gideon 

Rowe, Samuel 

Rumley, Thomas 
Ryan, Edward 
Sanders, Samuel Smith 
Sanders, Wade H. 
Sargent, Charles 
Saunders, James H. 
Schultz, Henry Lewis 
Seott, R. J. 

Sealy, John 

Seaton, J. M. 
Sevenman, Frederick 
Seward, John 
Shackelford, Fortunatus S. 
Shackelford, William J. 
Short, Zachariah H. 
Simmons, §. 
Simpson, Lawson S&S. 
Slatter, Randolph 
Smith, James 

Smith, Sidney 

Smith, William A. 
Spencer, Henry 
Sprague, Samuel 
Stephens, William 
Stevens, Abraham 
Stewart, Charles B. 
Stovall, Joseph A. 
Strunk, Bennett 
Taliaferro, Benjamin W. 


Tatom, Memory B. 
Tatom, Joseph R. 
Taylor, Kneeland 
Thayer, George J. W. 
Thomas, Evans B. 
Thorn, John Stephen 
Ticknor, Isaac 

Tilson, Lewis 
Turbeville, Wilkins S. 
Tyler, John 

Vaughan, James 
Vaughan, William E. 
Vigal, George Marion 
Volekman, Frederick J. 
Wadsworth, William A. O. 
Waggoner, William 
Wallace, A. J. 
Wallace, Benjamin C. 
Wallace, Samuel P. 
Ward, William 
Waters, Nicholas B. 
Watson, Joseph W. 
Weaver, Alman 

Webb, James 

West, James 

Weston, Thomas 
Westover, Ira J. 
Wheeler, Orlando 
Wilder, James S. 
Wilkey, Henry 
Williams, Abner B. 
Williams, James 
Williams, Napoleon B. 
Wilson, Robert W. 
Wilson, Samuel 
Wingate, Edward 
Winn, James C. 
Winningham, William S. 
Winship, Stephen 
Winter, Andrew 
Witt, Hughes 

Wood, Henry H. 
Wood, John 

Wood, William P. 
Wren, Allen 

Wright, Isaac Newton 
Yeamans, Elias Robert 
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Yeamans, Erastus Young, James O. 
Young, Harrison Youngblood, Solomon 
There is substantial evidence that the name Bell Marvin on 

this page should “Bill Marvin,” and Charles J. Carrier, “Charles 
J. Carrer”; that Thomas T. Churchill should be Thomas T. 
Churchwell”; and John Donoho, “John Donahoo”; that John 
Kornicky is properly “Isaac Kornicky”; Henry Martin, “Harvey 
Martin”; Thomas Reeves, “Thomas Rives”; and Frederick Seven- 
man, “Frederick Seibenman.” The best evidence rule was fol- 
lowed in cases of doubt. 


(e) Escaped from the massacre, March 27, 1836: 


Allen, Thomas G. Holliday, John C. 
Brenan, William Hunter, William L. 
Brooks, Zachariah S. Irish, Milton 
Brown, Samuel T. Jones, David J. 
Butler, Bennett Kemp, Thomas 
Cooper, Dillard Mason, William 
Devenny, Neill John Martindale, Daniel 
Duval, John Crittenden Murphy, Daniel 
Ehrenberg, Herman Rees, John 
Haddon, William Shain, Charles B. 
Hamilton, Isaac D. Sharpe, Augustus V. 
Hazen, Nathaniel Simpson, Wilson 
Hicks, Joseph W. Van Bibber, Sidney 
Holland, Benjamin H. Williams, John 


Allen, Brown, Ehrenberg, Hamilton, Mason, and Rees were re- 
captured after having escaped, before reaching the Texan settle- 
ments, and were detained by the enemy from a few weeks to many 
months, before they again escaped or were released. Devenny, 
Hamilton, Hunter, and Martindale escaped despite having received 
serious wounds. 


(f) Men spared at Goliad, March 27, 1836: 


Barnard, Dr. Joseph H. Pittuck, George 

Boyle, Andrew Michael Rosenbury, William 

Field, Dr. Joseph E. Scurlock, William 

Garcia, Francisco Smith, Charles 

Griffin, Peter Spohn, Joseph H. 

Hughes, Benjamin H. Vose, John George Andrew 
Hughes, James White, Alvin E. 

Morgan, Abel Wuthrich, Ulrich 


Morgan’s enlistment, and the official references to his being spared 
at Goliad, are in the name of “Thomas Smith.” James Hughes, 
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who had been Colonel Fannin’s Commissary, was spared under the 
name “Bills.” He died at Goliad, after a short illness, before the 
other Texan prisoners escaped. Vose was later a “Béxar” prisoner; 
Rosenbury was killed as a member of the Santa Fé Expedition; 
and White was again captured by the enemy at Mier. Nicholas 
Fagan and Francis Dieterich, after having been spared at Refugio 
on March 16, were at Goliad, as prisoners, on March 27, and were 
again spared. 


(g) Men of Colonel Fannin’s command not killed or captured 
because absent, March 14-27, 1836, due to illness or duty: 


Barton, John Lowary, John 

Bullock, Munroe Magee, Dr. William H. 
Burke, David N. MeNelly, Bennett 
Dickinson, Robert Patton, Alexander E. 
Early, Francis 8. Smith, John 

Good, Isham J. Tennant, Simpson 
Hopkins, Joseph Thornton, Francis W. 
Howe, Joseph VanBibber, John 

Kenyon, Amos D. Washington, Lewis M. H. 
Lamar, Basil Williams, Joseph T. 


(h) Possibly killed with Colonel Fannin’s command: 


Chambers, John L. Ward, Henry L. 
Eadock, Henry H. Ward, John 
Hamlet, Richard Green 


All of these men came to Texas with Captain Peyton S. 
Wyatt’s Company, but were not returned as members of that com- 
pany, nor of any other company, on Colonel Fannin’s muster rolls 
for February 29-March 1, 1836. Eadock, or Eddick, and 
John Ward signed the memorial of the volunteers at Refugio to 
the Washington Convention about February 5, after Captain 
Wyatt’s departure for the United States. The heirs of Chambers, 
and of both Wards (not related) were granted bounty and donation 
lands for their having been “Killed with Fannin,” on proof that 
these soldiers came to Texas with Captain Wyatt’s Company; 
never returned ; and were never heard from by friends or relatives 
after the killing of Colonel Fannin’s mer. Hamlet’s heirs made 
similar proof. Nothing has been found in the official records, or 
elsewhere, to explain their fate. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


This story of the Men of Goliad, and accompanying roll, is the 
product of a study begun in 1922, much enlarged in scope in 1926, 
and continued since, which has included an examination of : 

1. The Mss, collections in Archive Division, State Library, 
including: (1) Memorials filed with Department of State; (2) 
Comptroller’s Military Service Records; (3) Public Debt Papers; 
(4) Pension Papers; (5) Commission of Claims Papers; (6) Spoli- 
ation Claims Papers. 

I have also used the collections since printed in W. C. Binkley’s 
The Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, 1835-1836. 
For the Mss. source material in the State Library, the gracious 
and indispensable assistance of Miss Harriet Smither, the Archivist, 
is most gratefully acknowledged. 

2. Mss. collections in General Land Office, including: (1) 
Bounty and Donation Register; (2) Land Office Muster Rolls; 
(3) Headright, Bounty, and Donation Files; (4) Commission of 
Claims Files. 

The necessarily slow and tedious examination of the Headright, 
Bounty, and Donation Files, without which no roll of Fannin’s 
men could be made even approximately correct, was done by 
Honorable L. W. Kemp, who kindly supplied the writer with 
abstracts of those files, relating to Fannin’s men. 

3. Printed collections of source material for the Texas Revo- 
lution, including: (1) Gammel’s Laws of Texas, Volumes I-XVI; 
(2) The Papers of Mirabeau B. Lamar, Volumes I-VI; (3) Official 
Correspondence of Texan Revolution, (William C. Binkley, editor) 
Volumes I and II; (4) The Austin Papers (Dr. Eugene C. Barker, 
editor), Volumes I-III (especially Volume III); (5) Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the Republic of Texas (Dr. George P. Garrison, 
editor), Volume I; (6) The Writings of Sam Houston (Drs. 
Eugene C. Barker and Amelia J. Williams, editors), Volume I; 
(7) Texas Almanac, 1858, 1860, 1870; (8) Quarterly, Texas 
State Historical Association, Volumes I-XLII. 

4, Mexican sources: (1) Castafeda, Carlos E.: The Mexican 
Side of the Texas Revolution; (2) Filisola, Vicente: Memorias 
para la Historia de la Guerra de Texas (Mexico, 1849), 2 volumes; 
(3) Urrea, José: Diario de las Operaciones Militares * * * en 
la Campata de Tejas. 

5. Miscellaneous Texas sources: (1) Baker, D. W. C.: A Tezas 
Scrap Book; (2) Bancroft, Hubert Howe: History of Texas and 
North Mexican States, Volumes I and II; (3) Barker, Eugene C. 
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and Johnson, Francis W.: A History of Texas and Texans; (4) 
Bartholomae, Edgar William: Fahrten und Schicksale Eines 
Deutschen in Texas, by Herman Ehrenberg, Translation, Mss., 
University of Texas Archives; (5) Brown, John Henry: (a) Life 
and Times of Henry Smith, First American Governer of Texas; 
(b) History of Texas from 1685 to 1892 (2 volumes) ; (c) Indian 
Wars and Pioneers of Texas; (6) Duval, John C.: Early Times 
in Texas; (7%) Foote, Henry Stuart: Texas and Texans (2 vol- 
umes); (8) Gray, William Fairfax: From Virginia to Tezas, 
1835; (9) Kennedy, William: Texas: The Rise, Progress and 
Prospects of the Republic of Texas; (10) Linn, John J.: Reminis- 
cences of Fifty Years in Texas; (11) Pease, L. T.: Geographical 
and Historical View of Texas with * * * Texian Revolution (in 
Niles, South America and Mexico, pp. 213-370); (12) Potter, 
Reuben M.: “The Prisoners of Matamoros” ; Liagazine of American 
History, May, 1879; (13) Rose, Victor M.: History of Victoria 
County; (14) Thrall, Homer S.: A Pictorial History of Texas; 
(15) Wooten, Dudley G. (editor): Scarff’s, A Comprehensive 
History of Texas; (16) Yoakum, Henderson: History of Texas 


(2 volumes). 


6. Newspaper files. 

Much of the material used has been found in files of American 
newspapers for the period of the Revolution, and in newspapers 
published in Texas during the Republic, and since. For this ma- 
terial, the writer is deeply indebted to Professor Samuel E. Asbury 
of Texas A. & M. College, who supplied transcripts from Georgia 
newspapers of 1835-36; to Miss Harriet Smither, Archivist, Texas 
State Library, who has located a great deal of material of this 
character through the years; and to Miss Maud Kay Sites of 
Washington, D. C., who made, for the writer, an extensive search 
through the newspapers of that period, in the Library of Congress. 


%. Judge J. A. White, of Goliad, and Miss Mary Agnes Mitchell, 
of Refugio, have contributed to the present writer’s investigations 
almost from the beginning of the search ; and without their intimate 
knowledge of the local geography of Goliad and Refugio Counties, 
and of source materials for the period of the Texan Revolution 
available among descendants of the early settlers there, such a 
study could never have been made even reasonably complete. Miss 
Mitchell has contributed an invaluable map of early Refugio, some 
unpublished eye-witness accounts of happenings there, and an 
extensive knowledge of the services and fate of the Refugio men 
with Colonel Fannin’s command. One of Judge White’s contribu- 
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tions, a map of the old fort at Goliad, prepared by Captain Joseph 
M. Chadwick, of Colonel Fannin’s staff, about February 22, 1836, 
has assisted the compiler to a better understanding of the eye- 
witness narratives and of the letters written from Goliad in 1835-36, 
than, without it, he would ever have been able to obtain. 

H. D. 
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LIOTOT AND JALOT, TWO FRENCH SURGEONS OF 
EARLY TEXAS 


Dr. Pat IRELAND NIXxon 


Disaster and disease, so often the twin spectres of destiny in 
the explorer’s life, were directly accountable for the failure of 
La Salle in his third attempt to explore the mouth of the Mississippi 
River and for the ultimate extinction of his colony on the coast 
of Texas. Chevalier Robert de La Salle—a man of iron if there ever 
was one—set sail from France in July, 1684, in four ships with 300 
persons on board. Two months later they touched at Santo Domingo 
and this stop is possibly significant in their later medical story. 
Father Le Clercq records that “the soldiers and most of the 
crew, having plunged into every kind of debauchery and intem- 
perance, so common in those parts, were so ruined and contracted 
such dangerous disorders that some died in the island, and others 
never recovered.”! 

On February 20, 1685, they entered Matagorda Bay, far from 
their desired destination. Dissension and disease and death were 
with them on shipboard and were with them as they landed. “On 
shore,” says the engineer Minet, “they were all sick with nausea 
and dysentery. Five or six died every day, in consequence of 
brackish water and bad food.”? The withering havoc of starvation 
and disease followed this ill-fated colony. Parkman relates that 
“under the sheds and hovels that shielded them from the sun lay 
a score of wretches slowly wasting away with the diseases con- 
tracted at St. Domingo.”* Marquis de la Sablonniere seemed to 
have paid an excessively severe price for his debauchery at Santo 
Domingo, because it is recorded that “he had squandered the little 
that belonged to him at St. Domingo, in amusements indignes de 
sa Naissance, and in consequence was suffering from diseases whieh 
disabled him from walking.”* Le Clercq states that, about one 

1Le Clereq, Father Christian. Account of La Salle’s Attempt to Reach 
the Mississippi by Sea and of the Establishment of a French Colony in 
St. Louis Bay, Paris, 1691. In French’s Historical Collections of Louisi- 
ana, New York, 1852, Part IV, p. 189. 

2Parkman, Francis. La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, 
Boston, 1879, p. 383. 

3Ibid. p. 393. 

4Ibid. p. 418. 
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month after landing and about four months after leaving Santo 
Domingo, “the maladies which the soldiers had contracted at St. 
Domingo were visibly carrying them off, and a hundred died in a 
few days, notwithstanding all the relief afforded by broths, pre- 
serves, treacle and wine, which were given them.” 

Recalling how prevalent syphilis was in Haiti and how the disease 
had been carried back to Europe by Columbus’s men, it is not 
difficult to speculate that possibly “the diseases contracted at St. 
Domingo” were syphilitic in nature. Joutel registers an opinion 
of the city which might be similarly interpreted: “The air of 
this place is bad; so are the fruits; and there are plenty of women 
worse than either.” 

La Salle was sick along with his men. Joutel records that at one 
time he fell dangerously ill with a “violent Fever, attended with 
Lightheadedness which brought him almost to Extremity.”*? And 
in the summer of 1686, according to Father Douay, he was stricken 
with a prolonged fever with frequent relapses, suggestive of typhoid 
fever. But he had the added handicap of a hernia which would 
have discouraged a less determined man. This hernia troubled him 
from time to time and on one occasion, from partial strangulation 
or some other complication, he was disabled for a period of four 
or five weeks. The operation of herniotomy was in vogue at the 
time and the wonder is that La Salle, knowing the physical hard- 
ships to which he would be subjected, did not submit to the opera- 
tion, or at least that he did not consult his truss-maker before 
leaving Paris. 

La Salle possessed courage, resourcefulness, perseverance and 
other qualities of leadership. One thing, however, he seemed to 
lack, at least on the voyage which resulted so disastrously at Ft. 
St. Louis in Victoria County in 1687, and that was ability to 
choose his personnel. Many of his men were recruited from the 
scum of France; vagabonds of the world, pirates of the sea they 
were who, as soon as they were out of sight of the shores of France, 
became a source of unrest and violence. And when they reached 


5Le Clercq. op. cit. p. 193. 

6Parkman. op. cit. p. 372. 

7Joutel, Henri. Journal of La Salle’s Last Voyage, 1684-7, Albany, 
1906, p. 60. 

8Douay, Father Anastasius. Narrative of La Salle’s Attempt to Ascend 
the Mississippi in 1687. In French’s Historical Collections of Louisiana, 
New York, 1852, Part IV, p. 206. 
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Texas, where discipline was difficult, dissensions and disaffections 
arose with tragedy and death as their sequels. Of this group was 
surgeon Liotot, who had a big financial investment in the expedi- 
tion. On shipboard and well into the wilderness of Texas, Liotot 
and one other surgeon whose name is not mentioned fulfilled their 
duties, for the most part, without comment or commendation. The 
first mention of surgeon Liotot’s work was in April, 1685, when 
he performed the first recorded leg amputation in Texas. Joutel 
gives this first-hand description of this pioneer operation: “About 
that Time, and on Easter-day that Year, an unfortunate Accident 
befel Monsieur le Gros. After Divine Service he took a Gun to 
go kill Snipes about the Fort. He shot one, which fell into a Marsh; 
he took off his Shoes and Stockings to fetch it out, and returning, 
through Carelessness trod upon a Rattle Snake, so call’d, because 
it has a Sort of Scale on the Tail, which makes a Noise. The 
Serpent bit him a little above the Ankle.” Five months later the 
account continues: “His Leg still swelling, the Surgeon was appre- 
hensive of a Mortification, and advis‘d him to consent to have it 
cut off. He did so, tho’ with Regret, the Operation was made, but 
a Fever follow’d immediately, and he liv’d but two Days, dying 
on the Feast of the Decollation of St. John Baptist, much lamented 
by all Men, and particularly by Monsieur de La Sale, to whom 
he was very serviceable, by reason of his general Knowledge, and 
his particular Fidelity towards him.”® 

It is of interest to mention another snake-bite case which occurred 
on this expedition. Father Douay records it: “Our Indian hunter 
Nika suddenly cried out with all his might, ‘I am dead!’ We ran 
up & learned that he had been cruelly bitten by a snake; this acci- 
dent stopped us for several days. We gave him some orvietan, 
and applied viper’s salt on the wound after scarifying it to let out 
the poison & tainted blood; he was at last saved.”!? 

It is of especial significance that the wound was incised “to let 
out the poison.” The practice of treating snake-bite by incision 
and suction, usually with the mouth, is very old. Celsus who lived 
during the reign of Augustus Caesar was familiar with it. And 
on down through the centuries it is mentioned with more or less 
confidence. But it remained for Dr. Dudley Jackson of San Antonio 
to supply the experimental proof that multiple incisions and pro- 


9Joutel. op. cit. pp. 91 and 97. 
10Douay. op. cit. p. 201. 
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longed suction constitute the only successful treatment for snake- 
bite." 

After the time of this amputation, the name of Liotot occurs 
only in some violent or some criminal capacity. When hunger and 
hardship substituted the law of the jungle for the law of France, 
Liotot took his place with the lawless felons. Because of a dis- 
agreement with Moranget over the marrow bones of a bullock, he 
conspired with Heins and Duhaut to murder Moianget, Saget and 
Nika. He had treated, with success and patience, an arrow-wound 
inflicted on Moranget by an Indian, and he had been repaid by 
an outburst of abuse, so there was some ill feeling between the 
two men. Joutel gives a harrowing description of the cowardly 
crime: “They waited till Night, when those unfortunate Creatures 
had supp’d and were asleep. Liotot the Surgeon was the inhuman 
Executioner, he took an Ax, began by the Sieur Moranget, giving 
him many Strokes on the Head; the same he did by the Footman 
and the Indian, killing them on the Spot, whilst his Fellow 
Villains, viz. Duhaut, Heins, Teissier and Larcheveque stood upon 
their Guard, with their Arms, to fire upon such as should make 
any Resistance. The Indian and the Footman never stir’d, but 
the Sieur Moranget had so much Vigour as to sit up, but without 
being able to speak one Word, and the Assasins obliged the Sieur 
de Marle to make an End of him, tho’ he was not in the Con- 
spiracy.”” 

With blood on their hands, these three assassins craved for the 
life of La Salle himself and their revenge would not be complete 
with anything short of this. It should be recalled here that starva- 
tion, disease and Indian attacks of two years’ duration had brought 
the colony to a deplorable state. It was completely isolated and its 
members had no idea of their geographic location. Several attempts 

1lJackson, Dudley. “First Aid Treatment for Snake Bite.” Doctor 
Jackson milked the venom from rattlesnakes and injected it into experi- 
mental animals. The poison was then removed by multiple incisions and 
suction, and the animals would survive even though four minimal lethal 
doses were injected and treatment delayed for one hour. As further 
proof that the poison was actually extracted, he was able to produce 
toxic symptoms and death by reinjecting the material into other animals. 
As the result of these experiments, the treatment of snakebite has been 
put on a rational basis and the procedure of multiple incisions and pro- 
longed suction by specially designed suction cups is recognized the world 
over as the only rational treatment. Texas State Journal of Medicine, 
July, 1927, Vol. XXIII, pp. 203-209. 

LJoutel. op. cit. p. 133. 
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had been made to find the Mississippi River but had failed. In 
final desperation a few men and women were left at Fort St. Louis; 
and the remainder, including the conspiring participants of the 
approaching denouement, set out on their fateful journey. When 
they reached a point near what is now Navasota, the conspirators 
laid an ambuscade and “shot Monsr. de la Sale thro’ the Head, 
so that he dropp’d down on the Spot, without speaking one Word.” 
The body was dragged naked among the bushes and left to be de- 
voured by the coyotes. In base exultation Liotot’s final words to 
La Salle were: “There thou liest, Great Bassa, there thou liest.” 

For two months the few survivors wandered aimlessly around 
East Texas like a band of marauding wolves. They agreed on 
nothing and snarled at everything. In May, 1687, retribution 
came. Dissension over division of the spoils was the cause of it 
all. Heins killed Duhaut and Ruter “fired his Piece upon Liotot, 
the Surgeon, and shot him thro’ with three Balls.” Liotot lived 
long enough to make his confession and then Ruter “put him out 
of his Pain with a Pistol-Shot.” Father Douay adds that “his hair 
and then his shirt, and clothes, took fire & wrapped him in flames, 
and in this torment he expired.” Joutel completes the picture: 
“We dug a Hole in the Earth, and bury’d him in it with Duhaut, 
doing them more Honour than they had done to Monsieur de La 
Sale and his nephew Moranget, whom they left to be devour’d by 
wild Beasts. Thus those Murderers met with what they had de- 
serv’d, dying the same Death they had put others to.” 

Liotot, then, traitor and murderer that he became, chose to put 
down the scalpel and the pestle and to take up the axe and the 
pistol. As long as the exploits of La Salle “the resolute” are 
remembered, just so long will the black soul of surgeon Liotot 
be depicted. 


* * * * * * * 


No more striking figure ever sped across the stage of Texas 
history than St. Denis. His vivid characteristics are epitomized 
in his own words on an occasion when his flashing career was 
temporarily halted: “I, Sieur Louis Juchereau de Saint Denis, 
a gentlemen by birth, a prisoner by oppression.” In 1714, France 


13Ibid. p. 154. 
4sDouay, op. cit. p. 216. 
13Joutel. op. cit. p. 155. 
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and Spain being at war, Governor Cadillac of Louisiana sent St. 
Denis and a mere handful of followers to explore the land of 
Texas with a view to establishing trade with the Indians or for 
some other purpose not clearly understood. A year later this swash- 
buckler appeared at the presidio of San Juan Bautista on the Rio 
Grande, much to the dismay of the Spanish commander, Captain 
Diego Ramon. In rapid sequence,—rare outside the novelist’s 
story,—he won the heart of Dona Maria, the captain’s grand- 
daughter, was sent to prison in Mexico City, escaped, married the 
girl, led a Spanish expedition across Texas and wound up with his 
Spanish wife as commander of the French fort at Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. 

Such a soldier demands a fit companion and he found him in 
“his friend Jalot, the eccentric surgeon.” History does not record 
much of surgeon Jalot except that where St. Denis went, there 
went Jalot also. Gayarre, through whose History of Louisiana 
there runs a thick thread of romance, pictures the surgical enthu- 
siasm of Dr. Jalot in a way that would do credit to our modern- 
day radio apostles of rejuvenation. He is quoted in extenso because 
his account, more than any other, portrays for us some of the 
characteristics of this far from modest yet very human man. 


On these occasions, St. Denis, protected against the arrows 
of the enemy by a full suit of armor, which he had brought 
from Europe, and mounted on a small black jennet, as strong 
as an ox and as fleet as the wind, would rush upon the aston- 
ished Indians, and perform such feats with his battle-axe, 
as those poor savages had never dreamed of. These encoun- 
ters gave infinite satisfaction to Jalot, who was a passionate 
lover of his art, and who never was seen in a good humor, 
except when he was tending a wound. But he had more 
frequently the chance of dissecting than of curing the poor 
Indians, for, in most cases, the stroke of the white man’s 
weapon was certain and instantaneous death. Still, he found 
some compensation in the numerous wounds inflicted by the 
Indians on his own companions; he had a fondness for arrow 
wounds, which he declared to be the nicest and genteelest of 
all wounds. One day, he was so delighted with a wound of 
this kind, which he pronounced, much to the exasperation of 
his patient, to be supremely beautiful, that he actually smiled 
with self-gratulation and cracked a joke!—to do this, his 
excitement must have been immense. Another day, when an 
Indian had been struck down by the battle-axe of St. Denis, 
without, however, being killed outright, he felt such a keen 
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professional emotion at the prospect of probing and nursing 
a gash which he thought rare and extraordinary, that he 
frantically jumped upon St. Denis, hugged him with enthu- 
siasm, called him his best friend, passionately thanked him 
for the most valuable case he had given him, and swore that 
his Indian should be carried on, whatever impediment it might 
be to their march, until he died or was cured. Who would 
have thought that this man, when he was not wielding his 
surgical instruments, was the most humane being in the world, 
and concealed, under an appearance of crabbed malignity, the 
tenderest sensibilities of the heart? Such are the mysteries 
of human nature !!¢ 


And one other time Gayarre, in literary effervescence, presents 
surgeon-hero Jalot. Here it must be explained that Governor 
Gaspardo Anaya was also a suitor for the hand of fair Dofia Maria. 
(The plot had already thickened when Maria exclaimed: “Tell 
Anaya that I can not marry him as long as St. Denis lives, because 
St. Denis I love; and tell him that if St. Denis dies, this little 
Moorish dagger, which was my mother’s gift, shall be planted, 
either by myself or my agent’s hand, in the middle of his dastardly 
heart, wherever he may be.” These words were spoken with a 
gentle voice and calm mien and with such a gleam in the eye as 
is nowhere to be seen except in Spain’s or Arabia’s daughters.) 
The words of this imaginative historian glorify the supreme skill 
of surgeon Jalot, his intense magnanimity and his burning scorn: 


On the forced departure of St. Denis for the city of Mexico, 
Jalot had been set at liberty, and had ever since remained at 
Caouis waiting for the decision of the fate of St. Denis. He 
was known to be a physician, and as he was the only one 
within a radius of one hundred miles, he was soon in full 
practice. In the course of a few months, he had performed 
sO many cures and rendered so many services, that he was 
looked upon as something almost supernatural. One day, he 
was summoned to the house of the governor, Don Gaspardo 
Anaya, whither he went with such a grim smile as clearly 
indicated that his feelings were in a violent state of excite- 
ment. He examined with the most minute care the body of 
that dignitary, and on his being asked his opinion on the 
situation of his patient, he went into the most luminous expo- 
sition of his disease, and declared that if a certain operation, 
which he described with much apparent gusto, was not per- 


l6Gayarre, Charles. History of Louisiana. The French Domination, 
2 Vols., New York, 1854, Vol. I, pp. 168-169. 
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formed, the sick man would certainly die within one month. 
‘Well, then,’ said the governor, ‘go on with the operation, as 
soon as you please.’ ‘It shall never please me,’ cried Jalot, in 
a voice of thunder; and shaking his fist at the enemy of St. 
Denis, whom, in his turn, he had now in his power, he doggedly 
withdrew from the house of the infuriated governor. Remon- 
strances, entreaties, large offerings of money, threats, could 
not bring him back. At last, the governor swore that he would 
hang Jalot, and sent some soldiers to arrest him. But the 
people, who loved Jalot, and feared being deprived of his 
invaluable services, rose upon the soldiery, beat them off, and 
proclaimed that they would hang the governor himself if he 
persisted in his intention of hanging Jalot. Matters were in 
this ticklish situation, when St. Denis returned to Caouis. 

In company with his friend Jalot, who was almost dis- 
tracted with joy at his safe return, St. Denis immediately 
waited upon the governor, tc whom he communicated a letter 
patent, by which the Viceroy gave authority to St. Denis to 
inflict upon Anaya, for his abuse of power, any punishment 
which he might think proper, provided it stopped short of 
death. The terror of the governor may easily be conceived, 
but after enjoying his enemy’s confusion for a short time, 
St. Denis tore to pieces the Viceroy’s letter, and retired, 
leaving the culprit, whom he despised, to the castigation of 
heaven and to the stings of his own conscience. He did more: 
he had the generosity to request Jalot to perform the operation 
which this worthy had hitherto so obstinately refused to do. 
The surgeon, who was mollified by his friend’s return, con- 
sented, not however without terrific grumblings, to use his 
surgical skill to relieve the bedridden governor, and he ad- 
mirably succeeded in the difficult operation upon which the 
fate of his patient depended. But he peremptorily and con- 
temptuously refused the fee that was tendered him, and in- 
formed the governor, face to face, and with his roughest tone, 
that he deserved no remuneration for the cure, because he had 
saved his life merely out of spite, and under the firm con- 
viction that he would ere long die on the gallows." 


Ruth Cross in her delightful historical novel has Jalot to make 
this diagnosis of Don Gaspardo’s ailment: “You’ve committed a 
crime against your stomach and entrails, not once, but every time 
you sat down to the table. Your punishment is fitting.” And 
later he adds: “I should have carved his guts out instead of saving 


171bid. pp. 177-178. 
18Cross, Ruth. Soldier of Good Fortune, Dallas, 1936, p. 151. 
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him with an innocent cathartic.” This, of course, was before he 


had decided to operate. 
In an unidentifiable fragment supplied by Ken McClure there 


is a quotation descriptive of St. Denis’ return from prison: “Here 
they found Jalot awaiting his master. Jalot had lived all the time 
from his trade as chirurgeon and had gained a great reputation 
among the Spaniards for his cure of many diseases to which they 
were subject.” Penicault states that these diseases were quartan 
malaria and dysentery.° The account concludes by saying that, 
although St. Denis lodged at the best inn of the place, he would 
have fared badly had not Jalot himself prepared his food. Such a 
service on the part of Jalot should not be interpreted as menial, 
when it is recalled that this was well over 200 years ago, a time 
when the barber-surgeon was in his hey-day. At this time in 
Kurope, the barbitonsores combined the functions of “a bath keeper 
who in addition to bleeding, cupping and leeching, gave enemas, 
picked lint and extracted teeth.”?® All of which meant that the 
barber-surgeon took rank alongside “bath keepers, sowgelders and 
wayfaring mountebanks.” He was “a sterile pedant and coxcomb, 
red-heeled, long-robed, big-wigged, square-bonnetted, pompous & 
disdainful in his manner, making a vain parade of his Latin, and, 
instead of studying and caring for his patients, tried to overawe 
them by long tirades of technical drivel.’”?! 

So if surgeon Jalot treated and shaved and served St. Denis, it 
was for the same reason that his barber-surgeon treated and shaved 
and served Frederick the Great. Jalot himself understood and must 
have appreciated his position when he said, “I am Medar Jalot, 
valet, surgeon and general assistant of M’sieur Louis. I accom- 
panied him from Quebec to Paris, from Paris to Louisiana, from 
Louisiana to this place, and from here God alone knows where.””” 

As Penicault records, when St. Denis wanted something done it 
was Jalot’s advice and service that he utilized. When St. Denis 
had a hazardous undertaking to carry out with the Indians, “he 
mounted his horse and, followed by Jalot, his valet, he set out 


Quoted by Charles B. Reed. “Sieur de St. Denis and Jallot, his Valet de 
Chambre.” Northwestern University Bulletin, Vol. XXXIV, March 19, 
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20Garrison, Fielding H. An Introduction to the History of Medicine, 
Philadelphia, 1914, p. 115. 

2Ubid. p. 223. 

22Cross, op. cit. p. 28. 
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toward the Indian village.”*5 When St. Denis had arranged his 
articles of marriage, Jalot was dispatched to Coahuila to make the 
necessary purchases. 

Penicault, at times in a vein similar to that of Gayarre, makes 
it difficult to separate fact from fiction. On the much discussed 
and most improbable journey of St. Denis to Louisiana and his 
dramatic return to the Rio Grande, Penicault assigns to Jalot a 
major role. It was Jalot who led St. Denis, by routes well known 
to himself, speedily to the door of Dofia Maria; it was Jalot who 
helped to shield and serve his master during the ten months spent 
at the home of his wife’s father. Into Jalot’s mouth were put 
some of Penicault’s most romantic words: “The most surprising 
thing about it was that Saint Denis spent nearly a year in this 
manner, never going out of his wife’s bedroom, except late in the 
evening when he used to go out for a walk under the trees in the 
garden of the house. Doiia Maria, his wife, during this time became 
pregnant with his second child. I believe that it was this that 
kept Saint Denis from becoming bored, for they loved each other 
more tenderly than ever before.’*4 

Now, Jalot may have been humble, certainly he was human and 
he knew the meaning of tedium. So he continues: “As for me, I 
have never spent days that seemed so long, especially during the 
winter, when one could not walk in the garden because of the cold 
weather. Often in the afternoon, when the street door was closed, I 
would warm myself by the fire in the kitchen, together with a large 
and homely servant named Luz, who was more aggressive than the 
daughter of the most celebrated barber in Mexico.” 

There is some doubt as to whether Jalot remained in Coahuila 
as indicated in the preceding quotations from Gayarre or con- 
tinued on to Mexice City with St. Denis, a nominal prisoner as 
was his master. Castaneda states that he was the only companion 
on this journey ;*> while Morfi quotes Prévost as stating in one 
place that he did accompany St. Denis to Mexico City and in 


23Margry. Pierre. Découvertes e Etablissements des Francais Dans 
Vouest et dans le Sud de ’Amerique Septentrionale (1614-1754), p. Vols., 
Paris, 1879-1888, Vol. V, p. 533. 

24Tbid. p. 560. 

25Castafieda, Carlos E. Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1986, 
7 Vols., Austin, 1936, Vol. II, p. 32. 
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another that he stayed in Coahuila where he was held “in high 
esteem for his ability in surgery.’”° 

Credence is lent to the fact that he remained behind in Coahuila 
by a suggestion most reluctantly made, a suggestion that might strip 
St. Denis of some of his historical romance. Castaieda quotes 
Father Antonio Olivares as having some doubt as to who actually 
married Maria Ramon. This is Father Olivares’ quotation: “Either 
Medar Jalot or St. Denis married at the Presidio of Rio Grande 
a granddaughter of Diego Ramoén.”?? And then he concludes by 
saying, “Although I do not doubt that one of the two married 
the granddaughter of Captain Ramon, I have not been able to 
determine with any certainty which of the two did.” It is con- 
ceivable that Surgeon Jalot, no doubt well schooled in the bewitch- 
ing technique of his master, may have improved the opportunity 
afforded by the long absence of St. Denis and laid successful siege 
to the heart of Dona Maria. 

But such a suggestion, however hesitatingly made, should be 
absolutely taboo. History has accorded the hand of fair Maria to 
Louis Juchereau de St. Denis and this should be the conclusion 
of the whole matter. 

The conclusion of Surgeon Jalot is more difficult. The con- 
clusion, drawn from the last available record, is most inglorious,— 
wholly out of harmony with the dignity of the surgeon, valet and 
general assistant to St. Denis. Captain Don Domingo Ramon in 
his diary draws the curtain on our surgeon-hero in these words: 
“Jean de Mendar of French descent fell from his horse, because 
the animal caught its foot in a hole.’?® The place was on Texas 
soil ten leagues from the Rio Grande. The time was the 28th 
day of April in the year 1716. 


San Antonio, Texas. 


26Morfi, Fray Juan Agustin. History of Texas, 1673-1779. Translated 
by Carlos E. Castafieda, Albuquerque, 1935, p. 170. 

27Castaiieda. op. cit. p. 26. 

28Ram6n, Don Domingo. Diary of His Expedition into Texas in 1716. 
Translated by Paul J. Foik. Texas Catholic Historical Society, Preliminary 
Studies, Vol. II, No. 5, April, 1933, p. 9. 
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THE PARRILLA EXPEDITION TO THE RED RIVER 
IN 1759 
Henry Easton ALLEN 


NOTES 


The documentary material used in the preparation of this paper is 
from transcripts in the personal collection of Dr. H. E. Bolton. The three 
expedientes cited are in the Archivo General de Indias, 92-6-22, at Sevilla. 
Their abbreviated titles are: Autos sobre el Asalto, Autos sobre el Auwilio, 
and Autos sobre la Campana, respectively referred to in the notes as 
Asalto, Augilio, and Campana. 


Be 


Among the graphic episodes during the Spanish period in Texas 
history, one of the most notable is the attempt to reduce the eastern 
Apaches to mission life. Dr. W. E. Dunn has told the story of 
early Spanish relations with the Apaches and the founding of the 
San Sabi mission, with its subsequent destruction by northern 
tribes. This attack marked the beginning of a new phase of 
frontier contacts.! 

It is the purpose of this article to give an account of the first 
attempt of the Spaniards to solve the new problem. The story of 
the Parrilla expedition and its failure not only forms the sequel 
to Dr. Dunn’s study referred to above but provides one angle of 
introduction te the study of the work of Athanase de Méziéres, 
who, after the acquisition of Louisiana by the Spaniards, success- 
fully carried out the task of pacifying the Indians of northern 
Texas.? 

The incident is not only interesting for its own sake, but the 
material on the official actions affords ample opportunity to observe 
the workings of Spanish colonial administration on the frontier. 


Il. 


About the middle of the eighteenth century there was a current 
of expansion in the Spanish province of Texas. The motives were 


1Dunn, W. E., “Apache relations in Texas, 1713-1750,” in Texas State 
Historical Association, Quarterly, XIV, pp. 198-274; “Missionary activ- 
ities among the eastern Apaches,” in the same Quarterly, Vol. XV, pp. 
186-200; “The Apache mission on the San Saba river,” in Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XVII, pp. 379-414. 

2Bolton, H. E., Athanase de Méziéres and the Louisiana-Texas frontier, 
1768-1780, Cleveland, 1914. 
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partly political and partly religious. As Dunn relates, one of these 
colonization enterprises was the settlement on the San Saba River 
near the present town of Menard. There had been a cessation of 
the long period of hostility between the Spaniards and the Apaches, 
and the time was regarded as propitious for the reduction of these 
Indians to mission life. Accordingly, in the spring of 1757, the 
mission of San Saba and the protecting presidio of San Luis de 
las Amarillas were established for that purpose. 

The founders were soon disappointed in their hopes of per- 
suading the Apaches to submit. The natives were friendly, but 
were firm in their refusal to abandon their life of freedom. After 
a year everyone but Father Terreros, the president of the mission, 
had given up hope for its success, and its future was being debated 
when it was attacked and destroyed by a large number of northern 
tribes, chiefly Comanches and Wichitas. 

Early on the sixteenth of March, 1758, these hostile Indians 
appeared outside the mission. As they had professed peaceful 
intentions, they were allowed to enter. After a short time fighting 
suddenly started and soon the buildings were in flames. Most 
of the inhabitants escaped but several, including two of the three 
missionaries, were killed. A relief party sent out from the presidio 
was driven back. In fact, as most of its garrison was absent at 
the time, it was feared that the military post itself might suffer 
the same fate. The Indians, however, only made demonstra- 
tions and departed early on the morning of the eighteenth. 

Don Diego Ortiz Parrilla, the commander of the presidio, 
immediately sent out calls for aid, but all other places were too 
anxious about their own safety to respond. Even in the more 
distant province of Coahuila, where Apache treachery was sus- 
pected as the cause of the attack, there was fear of a similar fate. 
In Mexico City the viceroy contented himself with ordering the 
presidios nearest to San Antonio and San Saba to send any avail- 
able troops. Naturally none felt that it could afford to send any 
aid. Before anything further was done, the official report on 
the attack was awaited.* 

Father Molina, the only priest to survive the destruction of the 


3Dolores to Parrilla, Mar. 30, 1758, Asalto, pp. 107-10. Martos to Vice- 
roy, Mar. 25, 1758, Asalto, pp. 21, 25-6. Parrilla, auto, Mar. 27, 1758, 
Asalto, pp. 89-90. Rivera testimony, Apr. 2, 1758, Asalto, p. 94. Trujillo, 
testimony Apr. 2 1756 salto, pp. 92-3. Viceroy, decrees, Apr. 9, 1758, 
and Apr. 19, 1758, Asalto, pp. 33-34, 37. 
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mission, felt that this attack would only be the forerunner of 
others and, in view of this and the Apaches’ evident fear, he 
realized that the Apaches could never be induced to settle per- 
manently at San Saba. He thought that the pretexts of the Apaches 
had been exposed: their unwillingness to enter the mission was 
due to fear of the Comanches and, in a lesser degree, to the long 
winters with ice, snow, and wind.‘ 

After having collected all the necessary documents, Parrilla 
prepared his own report. It was in the form of three consultas, 
or statements. The first dealt with the circumstances attending 
the collection of evidence. In this he set forth the disadvantages 
of the location at San Saba, referring to letters of the previous 
year in which he had reported conditions. He expatiated at some 
length upon the strength of the northern tribes and the difficulty 
of obtaining aid in case of attack. With this situation in view 
he advised that extensive preparation be made before making a 
punitive expedition. He offered to lead the enterprise and asked 
for permission to call a junta at San Antonio for the purpose of 
a formal consideration of the problems connected with it.$ 

In the other two communications he discussed the proposition 
of moving the settlement. He agreed with Father Molina in 
recommending, as a location for the mission, the San Marcos or 
the Guadalupe. He strongly advocated placing the presidio at 
the prospective mining site of Los Almagres on the Chanas River. 
He claimed that enough taxes could be collected from such a 
settlement to pay for the post and that with forty additional men 
he could also protect the mission on the San Marcos. He expressed 
the opinion that the country north of San Antonio should not be 
entirely abandoned, as such a policy would make it appear that 
they were retreating. His recommendations were buttressed by 
statements from the priests and officers at the presidio.® 


4Molina, certificacién, 160r-162v. 

5Parrilla to the viceroy, Apr. 8, 1758, pp. 122-123. “These northern 
Indians, treacherous in their conduct and arrogant in their preparations, 
so magnificent and numerous, are unique among the tribes of the Indies. 

. . They are similar to [the Moors] in their manner of attack.” 

6Parrilla to Viceroy, three consultas, Apr. 8, 1758, Asalio, pp. 115-126, 
129-34, 134-40. 
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II. 


It was a month and a half after the San Saba episode before 
Parrilla’s consultas reached Mexico City. They were sent to the 
fiscal, and it was three weeks more before he made his report. He 
reviewed at great length all of the incidents related to the San 
Saba enterprise, and then added his recommendations. 

He agreed in general with Parrilla. He realized that the Apaches 
could never be induced to settle at San Sabé. He doubted that 
they could be induced to settle at any place, but the importance 
of their reduction and the belief of the people on the ground that 
now was the most propitious of all times led him to recommend 
a continuation of the efforts. The fiscal frowned upon the sug- 
gestion of Parrilla that the presidio be lecated on the Chanas. 
The experience had been that the chief gainers from the mines 
were the settlers and not the royal treasury. The productivity of 
the mines was not proved and, until it was, he could see little 
use of putting a presidio there. Even if it should be a paying 
provosition, the distance from Los Almagres was too great to 
protect a settlement on the San Marcos, and, he argued with a 
wisdom gained from knowledge of things as they were, the interests 
of religion would suffer in case there was any division of interests 
between the mine and the mission.’ 

As for the expedition, he recommended delay. The enemy were 
numerous and well armed, their habitat was unknown, and the 
matter of distinguishing innocent from guilty would be difficult. 
A long time would be necessary to make the necessary preparations 
for such a long and difficult campaign, as it would necessarily be. 
The fiscal concluded by asking that a council be called to discuss 
the matter and to decide what to report to the king. In this, as 
well as in other matters, the auditor, Domingo de Valcarcel, con- 
curred. Accordingly the viceroy called a meeting of the junta de 
guerra y hacienda for June 27.8 

In discussing the moving of the presidio the junta finally decided 
that to do so would have the appearance of a retreat, consequently 
it was agreed to keep it at San Saba. This decision altered the 
whole viewpoint. If weak-hearted action on the part of the Span- 


7Fiseal to viceroy, May 29, 1758, Asalto, 141-192. 

8Fiscal to viceroy, May 29, 1758, Asalto, 196-198. Auditor to viceroy, 
June 12, 1758, Asalto, pp. 198-208. Viceroy, decree, June 15, 1758, 
Asalto, p. 208. 
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iards would inspire the Indians with contempt so that “even the 
Apaches would disdain to seek their friendship and the protection 
of their presidios,” then it would be necessary not only to maintain 
the San Saba garrison but also to punish the northern tribes. The 
details of the campaign were to be left to a junta to meet at San 
Antonio. These decisions were approved by the viceroy on July 5, 
and the necessary orders were issued.° 
IV. 

Since the Lipanes, one of the Apache tribes, had settled near 
San Antonio they were easily accessible and, when Parrilla arrived 
in October, steps were taken to sound the Indians as to their 
willingness to enter missions. Chief Chiquito and several of his 
tribe were invited to San Antonio, where a determined effort was 
made to persuade them to abandon their savage life. The priests 
held up before them the solid comfort and happiness in the mis- 
sions. Chiquito replied that it was the firm intention of his tribe 
to enter Spanish establishments but that they could not adopt a 
settled life until the Comanches had been punished. With this 
answer the missionaries had to be satisfied, writing to the viceroy 
that they thought that a successful expedition against the Norteiios 
would do much toward the reduction of the Apaches, whom they 
had begun to distrust. All other tribes of Texas, except the Texas 
Indians themselves, were in communication with the French, chiefly 
for the purpose of procuring firearms. Such allies as the Spaniards 
had, as in the case of the Apaclies, were so only because of their 
own extremity and not because of any friendship for the Spanish. 
The declaration ended by expressing the belief that the Apaches 
should be required to enter missions in case of a successful issue 
to the expedition.” 

In the meantime the northern tribes had been giving signs of 
restlessness. An attack on the Apaches by the Yojoanes served to 
9Junta (Mexico City), June 27, ] 
decree, June 28, 1758, Asalto, pp. 215- 

1758, Asalto, pp. 217-21. 

10Dolores to Parrilla, Oct. 23, 1758, Asalto, pp. 283-4. Dolores et al. to 
viceroy Oct. 23, 1758, Asalto, pp. 286-93. Parrilla, autos, Oct. 17, 1758, 
Oct. 18, 1758, and Oct. 25, 1758, Asalto, pp. 278-9, 282-3, 293. Parrilla to 
viceroy Oct. 26, 1758, Asalto, p. 284. Parrilla and Dolores diligencia, 


Oct. 18, 1758, Asalto, p. 283. Parrilla, Dolores, Lopez, and Aparicio, 
declaracion, Oct. 17, 1758, Asalto, pp. 279-82. 


758, Asalto, pp. 208-215. Viceroy, 
6. [Viceroy], instruccién, July 5, 
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keep alive the fears of the frontier inhabitants, especially as small 
raiding parties continued to appear. In the middle of December 
the Comanches surprised a party of thirty-four Apaches, killing 
all but thirteen of them. These survivors had seen the enemy 
heading toward San Saba. For several days the presidio remained 
in a state of fear. On the night of the twenty-second the raiders 
hovered around the presidio but departed without making an 
attack. The Apaches said that the enemy force was comprised 
of members from eleven nations and was armed with muskets.!! 

On the thirtieth of the same month Cortinas, in temporary charge 
of the presidio, again wrote Parrilla, telling him of the arrival of 
an Apache woman who had escaped from the Comanches. She had 
stolen a horse and after five days was able to get to San Saba. 
She reported that the Comanches were travelling in two large 
groups. With this news Cortinas had sent messengers to warn 
the guard at the horse herd, but his messengers had been met 
by one from the guard coming to report that the herd had already 
been raided. A small rancheria of Apaches who had moved back 
to the San Saba now camped close to the presidio in order to avail 
itself of its protection. In spite of their fears, nothing further 
happened. In east Texas there had also been some minor incidents. 
In January, 1759, Barrios, governor of Texas, received a letter 
from Father Calahorra stating that the Indians of east Texas 
were preparing to join a large body of different nations in order 
to attack San Sabé and San Antonio. All these things showed 
the need of a vigorous policy in order to assure the safety of 
frontier posts.” 

V. 

Parrilla had gone to San Antonio in the early part of October, 
but the junta was not finally assembled until the third of January, 
1759. Barrios presided, the meeting being within his jurisdiction. 
The members included Martos y Navarrete, soon to be governor 
of Texas, and several commanders of presidios of the frontier. 
The junta continued in session till the thirtieth of January, when 
it made a report of its decisions. 

One of the first acts of the junta was to send a request to Nuevo 


1iCortinas to Parrilla, Dec. 24, 1758, Asalto, pp. 338-9. 

12Blanc to Tello, Oct. 22, 1758, Asalto, 341-2. Calahorra to Barrios, 
Dec. 30, 1758, Asalto, pp. 340-1. Cortinas to Parrilla, Dec. 30, 1758, 
Asalto, pp. 339-40. 
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Leon for an immediate re-enforcement. The governor of that 
province approved the request of the junta, transmitting his order 
to the settlements through his sergeant-major, Urresti. The action 
of the citizens is eloquent. They refused to serve. From over the 
whole province came protests. The following is an abbreviated 
translation of the reply sent by the people of Valle de Gue‘talupe 
de Salinas: “On the thirty-first of January we received an order 
to report, armed and supplied, on the twelfth of February, under 
the pain of fifty pesos fine. If we do this our families will perish. 
We want you to understand the intolerable burden upon us. Many 
years we have labored with risk and pain, suffering repeated wars. 
Sir, is it not true that we have maintained ourselves at our own 
cost and that all our misfortunes originate in the aid which we are 
continuaily giving to assist in the conquest of new colonies? Many 
of us have served in the defense of Coahuila, leaving our families 
in danger and our cattle to perish from the lack of attention. Not 
only are our cattle our only means of subsistence, but to send us 
upon an expedition would cause a loss to the treasury of a large 
portion of the taxes which we usually pay. Is it possible, after 
such a hard year as we have just had, that we are asked to go to 
the defense of such a distant province as Texas? Would not our 
families perish? Our families would be weeping now if it were 
not for the fact that the law protects us. By order of our natural 
lord and king we are not compelled to go on a march which calls 
us from our own province, except in some very particular and 
important case.” 

Citizens from other places had similar complaints. The only 
comments at Mexico City were, “Why not tell them that they will 
get a peso a day?” and “We can expect such troubles when we 
try to raise five hundred men.” The last remark came from the 
auditor who opposed the expedition, and used the troubies in 
Nuevo Leén as one of his arguments." 


123Junta (San Antonio), to Villavicencio, Jan. 15, 1759, Asalto, 246-248. 
Urresti to Villavicencio, Jan. 29, 1759, Asalto, p. 250. Villavicencio, auto, 
Jan. 30, 1759, Asalto, 249-50. Vecinos del Valle de Guadalupe de Salinas y 
Carrizal to [Urresti], Feb. 3, 1759, Asalto, pp. 259-61. 

4Vecinos de San Juan Bautista to Urresti, Feb. 3, 1759, Asalto, pp. 
268-71. Vecinos de Santa Catalina to Urresti, Feb. 3, 1759, Asalto, pp. 
251-3. Vecinos del Valle to Urresti, [Feb. 4, 1759], Asalto, pp. 263-4. 
Vecinos de Cadereita to the cabildo of the same place, Feb. 4, 1759, 
Asalto, pp. 257-8. Cabildo of Cadereita, auto, Feb. 5, 1759, Asalto, pp. 
258-9. Vecinos del Valle de Mota to Urresti, Feb. 8, 1759, Asalto, pp. 
254-6. 
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The most difficult task that confronted the junta was finding 
the necessary number of soldiers. It had been found by experience 
that smaller expeditions had not had uniform success even against 
single tribes of Apaches, so it was necessary to have a relatively 
large troop in order to insure success against the Comanches and 
their allies. Spain was guarding her frontier with a minimum 
number of soldiers, few of whom could be spared from their 
respective places without some danger to the frontier defense. On 
account of this fact an expedition of any size had to consist largely 
of militia and mission Indians. In order that it should not be 
composed wholly of raw troops, it was recommended that certain 
posts send regular, or presidial, soldiers, who were to be replaced 
during the campaign by an equal number of militia. In this 
manner a force of five hundred men was planned: one hundred 
and thirty-nine presidials and officers, two hundred and forty-one 
militia, thirty Tlascalteco Indians, and ninety mission Indians.® 

The total length of time necessary for the campaign was esti- 
mated at four and a half months. It was proposed to pay the 
soldiers thirty pesos per month and to require them to furnish 
their own food and horses. This expense was estimated to be a 
little more than fifty-two thousand pesos, the regulars already 
being provided for. Besides this, there would be the cost of trans- 
port and the money or supplies given to the heathen Indians for 
their help or friendship. A pack train of two hundred mules would 
be needed with one man for every five mules. Enough cattle were 
to be taken to provide one pound of meat per day for each person. 
Other supplies included maize biscuit, frijoles, condiments, four 
thousand pounds of shot, powder, cannon, and a great variety of 
other equipment. It can be seen that only a rough estimate of 
total expense could be made. There was no way of telling how 
much of this material might be used or ruined in the course of 
a campaign.’¢ 

The junta recommended that only the Tonkawa, Tawakoni, 
Yscani, and Wichita tribes be punished. The Comanches and the 
other tribes were to be spared till another time. The reason given 
was that the Comanches were so distant, their location was un- 


Junta (San Antonio), Plan de los soldados, Jan. 30, 1759, Asalto, 
pp- 311-5. 

16Junta (San Antonio), Extracto de los riveres, Jan. 30, 1759, Asalto, 
315-326. 
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known, and the forces were too small to deal with such fierce 
Indians. It was not thought that the expedition could be 
assembled before June 1, but that any time after June would be 
too late to start. This date would allow ample time to reach and 
chastize the tribes that were known. The information about these 
Indians had come through the Legumbres and Mayeyes, who hunted 
buffalo over the same grounds as the enemy.” 

The question of Apache relations formed a knotty problem. 
Only the Lipanes among them were regarded as friends, and it 
was expected that force would have to be used to establish them 
in missions. In any case their loyalty was so doubtful that it was 
decided to allow only a few to accompany the expedition.” 

When the report of the junta was received in Mexico City it 
became the subject of argument between the fiscal and the auditor. 
The latter opposed the expedition. Among other reasons he ob- 
jected to the expense, saying, “These matters always cost more than 
is estimated,” and he doubted that the Spaniards would be able 
to bring the Indians to a decisive engagement. The question was 
referred to Echevarri, the decano of the audiencia, who supported 
the fiscal. The decisive point in his mind was that the Indians 
must be shown that “even in their most remote haunts they would 
not be secure from the long arm of Spanish vengeance.” Upon the 
receipt of this opinion the viceroy ordered preparations to begin.” 

The work of raising soldiers proceeded slowly. By July 15, 
1759, all of the contingents had arrived and the number was 
sixty-five short of the five hundred. One reason for the lack of 
speed was a series of raids by the Chichimecos on some of the 
provinces. Another was the reluctance of the citizens to serve in 
a distant campaign. We have already noted the actions of the 
citizens of Nuevo Leén. At other places the conscripts used 
“every means to escape service, even fleeing secretly.” Some 
of those who were inducted managed to desert while on the road 
to San Antonio. To cap the climax, officials of different places 


Junta (San Antonio) to viceroy, Jan. 30, 1759, Asalto, pp. 342-6. 

18Idem, pp. 348-51, 353-6. 

19Fiscal to viceroy, Mar. 23, 1759, Asalto, pp. 362-9. Auditor to 
viceroy, Mar. 25, 1759, Asalto, pp. 369-72. Echevarri to viceroy, Mar. 30, 
1759, Asalto, pp. 375-81. Viceroy, decrees, Apr. 1, 1759 and Mar. 30, 
1759, Asalto, pp. 384-5, 381-2. Viceroy to Parrilla, Apr. 4, 1759, Asalto, 
p. 387. 
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engaged in unseemly quarrels as to responsibility for various 
conditions.”° 

Very soon after mobilization started, Gatuno, at Potosi, requested 
that something be done to support the soldiers who did not have 
any money or means of maintenance to make the trip to San 
Antonio, where their pay started. Many of the men lived from 
day to day on the wages of their labor, and they would have no 
opportunity to earn anything on a march of nearly a month’s 
duration. After the usual round of discussion at the capital it 
was decided to allow half pay for the time estimated as necessary 
to bring them to San Antonio.”! 

When the time came for departure each soldier was allowed his 
“travel money,” which he drew in the form of rations or other 
equipment. He was allowed to choose from a limited list. For 
example, the Tlascalans of Nadadores received a credit of ten pesos 
each. One took soap, valued at two pesos; a knife, three pesos; and 
a pair of spurs at five pesos. Another received soap to the value 
of three pesos, a bundle of tobacco at one peso and two reales, and 
eleven and a half pounds of sugar at five pesos and six reales. 
Individual supplies varied, but everyone took soap and most of 
them took tobacco.” 

The “travel orders” of one the detachments is still in existence. 
Gatuno y Lemos, alcalde mayor of Potosi, gave a “list of orders 
to be observed on the road to San Antonio.” This list contains 
injunctions to refrain from violence, to keep together, to maintain 
proper guard at night, and to report all infractions to Gatuno. 
If it were necessary to procure extra food on the route they were 
to do so only after they had presented their travel orders. The 


20Escandon to viceroy, Mar. 30, 1759, Auawilio, pp. 27-8. Goyo to viceroy, 
July 15, 1759, Auwilio, pp. 124-5. Gatuno to viceroy, Apr. 14, 1759, 
Auzilio, p. 2. Martos to Goyo, July 21, 1759, Auwilio, pp. 155-6. Martos 
to viceroy, May 31, 1759 and July 21, 1759, Auqilio, pp. 196-7, 156-7. 
Parrilla to viceroy, July 15, 1759, Auwilio, p. 222. Villavicencio to viceroy, 
Apr. 27, 1759, Auwilio, pp. 28-9. 

21Gatuno to viceroy, Apr. 14, 1759, Auwilio, pp. 2-3. Fiscal to viceroy, 
Apr. 27, 1759, Auwilio, pp. 4-6. Auditor to viceroy, Apr. 29, 1759, Auailio, 
pp. 6-9. Echevarrf to viceroy, May 1, 1759, Auwilio, pp. 9-10. Viceroy, 
decree, May 1, 1759, Auwilio, p. 11. 

22Barrios, list, [May, 1759], Auwilio, pp. 177-80. Escandén, list, May 
10, 1759, Auwilio, pp. 37-38. Frexomil, list, May 16, 1759, Aumilio, pp. 
100-3. Goyo, list, May 4, 1759, Auwilio, pp. 159-61. Hoyos, list, [May, 
1759], Auwilio, pp. 49-50. Urresti, list, [May, 1759], Auwilio, pp. 40-44. 
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list closed with, “Do not embarrass the troops with too much work, 
nor the citizens who are met with words under any pretext.” 

In following these preparations one can catch a glimpse of the 
position of the central government of New Spain. It was, of 
course, acknowledged to be the final and absolute authority, subject 
only to the laws of the king. In practice, this was not so. The 
bureaucratic administration of the Spanish colonies was fairly well 
developed and both by law and by custom the respective spheres 
of the local administrator and the central executive were well 
defined. The history of New Spain is full of examples of the 
nullification of royal and viceregal orders, either by active opposi- 
tion or by the equally effective inertia of the citizenry. 

In the discussions at Mexico City there was a general tone that 
seemed to show a realization that the viceroy could with difficulty 
enforce the orders which were in direct opposition to the wishes 
of the people and their local magistrates. The auditor, Valcarcel, 
made several references to this condition when he tried to dis- 
courage the idea of an expedition. Since the central power was 
weak it is not surprising that effective co-operation between the 
governors of the different provinces was almost impossible. 

The memorials presented by the inhabitants of Nuevo Ledén 
showed the independent feeling and spirit of the frontier settlers, 
as well as the lack of interest in the welfare of other regions than 
their own. The reference to their rights under the “laws of the 
king” remind one of the similar claim to the “rights of English- 
men” put forward in the English colonies about the same time. 

Even in the official circles at Mexico City the viceroy was far 
from supreme. The predominating feature was the advice of the 
chief officials, the fiscal, the auditor, and the members of the 
audiencia. With rare exceptions the decrees of the viceroy say, 
with minor variations, “As the fiscal asks and the auditcur sub- 
scribes.” This does not include the numerous orders connected 
with routine administration. In these cases the viceroy depended 
upon his secretarial staff. It is not to be supposed from what has 
been said that an active and aggressive viceroy might not have 
been able to dominate the formation of policies, but only that con- 
ditions were such that the ordinary human would find it much more 
convenient to let affairs take their course. 


23Gatuno, instructions to Ollarsum, May 10, 1759, Ausilio, pp. 30-32. 
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As soon as the work of the junta at San Antonio was completed 
Parrilla returned to San Saba. There, on the thirtieth of March, 
1759, the Indians made a raid upon the horse herd. All twenty of 
the soldiers comprising the guard were killed and all of the horses 
and mules were taken. As soon as he heard of the raid Parrilla 
dispatched a troop, but by the time it arrived there were only the 
dead bodies despoiled of arms and clothing. Some attempt was 
made at pursuit, but it was found that the enemy were too numerous 
to be attacked. It was noted that all of the dead were marked with 
bullet wounds only, and not a single arrow could be found. From 
this it was concluded that all of the Indians were armed with 
muskets.” 

When the news reached the capital it caused each official to 
present the same line of argument that he had previously pre- 
sented and ended in an order by the viceroy that preparations be 
hastened. The attack showed the need of peace or a vigorous 
campaign, and since the campaign had already been decided upon, 
the best policy was to push the expedition as speedily and as 
thoroughly as possible. Although more than twice as many were 
killed by the Indians in this raid as had perished at the time of 
the destruction of the mission, little excitement was manifested. 
It was but an incident, while the attack of the previous year had 
marked the beginning of the hostility of the Nortefios, and had 
the additional importance of involving the fate of a missionary 
post.?5 

In the meantime information was being collected as to the 
position and circumstances of the enemy. Most of this information 
was gathered from the French and the east Texas tribes. It was 
known that some of the tribes of the northern Indians had united 
and, as reports indicated, were fortified somewhere north of the 
Brazos. According to Father Zedano, a missionary at Guadalupe, 
near the Angelina, there was an Indian stockade located on a 
plain and surrounded by a fosse so as to be secure from surprise. 
The French reported that they had ceased to trade with the 
offending Indians but declared that they would not consent to 
the establishment of a Spanish presidio among them since they 


24Parrilla to Martos, Mar. 30, 1759, Auzilio, pp. 15-17. Parrilla to 
viceroy, Mar. 30, 1759, Auwilio, pp. 18-20. 

25Martos to viceroy, Apr. 3, 1759, Auwilio, pp. 11-12. Parrilla to viceroy, 
Mar. 30, 1759, Ausilio, p. 17. 
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were under the French banner. The exact knowledge displayed 
by the French in their letters showe. that their traders had been 
among the Taovayos after the fort had been completed and 
possibly had given the Indians instruction in the building of it.?® 


Vi. 


Although it had been planned to start the expedition in June, 
Parrilla was still in San Antonio in August. He then gave up 
hope of receiving any more soldiers and, being pressed for time 
enough to complete the campaign before the approach of cold 
weather, left for San Sabé. At that place the final organization 
of the force was made and the little army set out. 

It bore little resemblance to our conception of a military expe- 
dition. Even the presidials were more vaqueros than soldiers. The 
militia consisted of “cowboys, tailors, laborers, cigar-dealers, hat- 
ters, peons from the mines, and persons of similar occupations, 
who cannot be instructed.”?? All these soldiers, together with the 
Tlascalan Indians, were armed with muskets and swords. Many 
of them carried additional weapons; blunderbusses, knives, or 
other arms.”8 

In addition to these troops there were the mission Indians and 
a small body of Apaches. They were armed with native weapons, 
chiefly bows and arrows. Besides the fighting force there was a 
pack train of about two hundred mules. Not only was each soldier 
mounted but, as a rule, each had two spare mounts. One can 
imagine the motley appearance of the troop as it marched league 
after league over the dusty plains of Texas: Spaniards, mestizos 
(both soldiers and cargadores), Tlascaltecos who were descendants 
of the allies of Cortez, mission Indians in the process of being 
civilized, savage Apaches, pack train, horse herd, and cattle herd. 
Altogether there were more than five hundred men and over 
sixteen hundred head of horses, mules, and cattle. 

No Spanish expedition would be complete without its friars. 
This one had two, the Franciscan Fathers Acayos and Pelaez. 


26Auditor to viceroy, Mar. 25, 1759, Auvilio, p. 371. Parrilla to viceroy, 
July 15, 1759, Auwilio, p. 222. Zedano to [Martos],... , Aumilio, p. 198. 
In this paper the terms Taovayos and Wichitas are used indiscriminately. 
See Hodge’s Handbook. 

27Officers, petition, Oct. 7, 1759, Campana, pp. 6-7. 

28See references given in note 22. 
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Friars were never men of one accomplishment; their duties were 
as varied as the demands that were made upon them. Father 
Acayos was the chaplain and Father Pelaez was the official 
surgeon.”? 

While many of the frontier presidials were veterans of Indian 
warfare, there were relatively few among those in Parrilla’s force 
who had such experience. In spite of the inferior troops, Parrilla 
was confident of success. He was an old campaigner himself. He 
had been born in Spain of noble parents. For several years during 
his youth he saw service against the Moors at Oran and Ceuta. 
At the time of the war of the Austrian Succession he was sent 
to Cuba and, when that conflict was over, went to Vera Cruz as 
commander of the dragoons. His first task was the quelling of 
riots at Puebla. This was followed by a punitive expedition which 
he led against the Indians of the Sierra de Soquitlan. For these 
achievements he was rewarded with the interim governorship of 
Sinaloa and Sonora where he conducted a successful campaign 
against the Seri Indians on the island of Tiburén in 1749. He 
further distinguished himself, both for good judgment and per- 
sonal bravery, in the suppression of the Pima revolt which broke 
out in 1751. He had every reason to believe that he was headed 
for still other honors.*? 

The chief problem, so Parrilla thought, was to find out where 
the enemy was located. Too many previous Indian campaigns 
had been fruitless on account of failure to bring the foe to a 
decisive engagement. Bearing in mind the information of Father 
Zedano, he directed his course towards the northeast. For some 
time no Indians were encountered. On the second of October, how- 
ever, a Tonkawa village on the north side of the Brazos was sur- 
prised. Several of the warriors were killed and one hundred and 
forty-nine inhabitants were captured. Parrilla continued his march 
without delay and when he found that the savages whom he had 
just taken knew the location of the Taovayas he embraced the 
opportunity to utilize them as guides. He now felt that he could 
bring the expedition to a successful conclusion. The prisoners, 
who were bound with chains and surrounded with guards to pre- 
vent their escape, pointed out the way. On the morning of the 


29Parrilla, auto, Oct. 7, 1759, Campazia, p. 7. 
30T, 25, PP: 320-2, of Bancroft Library transcripts of the Archivo Gen- 
eral y Pablico de la Nacién (Mexico), Provincias Internas, 
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seventh of October the captives told Parrilla that the day’s march 
would bring them to the “Tahuayas” and “Yscanes.” They said 
that they could locate a camp for the Spaniards which would be 
suitable for grazing the horses and for reconnaissance. This infor- 
mation was corroborated by the Apaches who were familiar with 
the general nature of the country.*! 

About one o’clock in the afternoon, when they had travelled 
six leagues, a band of sixty or seventy Indians came out to attack 
the Spaniards. Quickly Parrilla formed his men into line of 
battle, the horses not in use being taken to the rear along with 
the prisoners. The animals were fastened head to head and a 
detachment was detailed to guard them. By this time more of 
the enemy had appeared and “arrogantly” attacked Parrilla’s forces. 
One determined charge was enough to disperse them. The Span- 
iards followed them closely through the woods. 

As the pursuers emerged from the far edge of the woods they 
were astonished by the sight of a fortification on the bank of a 
large river. From the safety of their refuge the Indians laughed 
at the Spaniards and challenged them to enter. Finding that the 
fort could not easily be entered, Parrilla withdrew his troops a 
short distance to reform and to consider the situation. “At a dis- 
tance of a short musket shot were clearly seen the high oval-shaped 
huts, which were surrounded by a fosse, and the road by which 
they entered was encircled in the same manner, since it was 
winding, with the entrance by the river, which flowed by at a 
depth of about one and a half yards.”** Upstream from the village 
were several fields which were planted in maize, pumpkins, frijoles, 
and watermelons. Only a_ portion of the village was sur- 
rounded by a palisade, in the center of which a French flag was 
floating, and, upon the appearance of the Spaniards the inhab- 
itants of the huts outside the fortification fled to the stockade. 
Inside was a corral where the Indians kept their horses. Just 
below the settlement was a ford, where a large force was stationed 
to prevent the attackers from crossing. It was evident that several 
tribes were represented. The Comanches were among them, their 
tents being in plain view. During the afternoon re-enforcements 


31Fiscal to viceroy, Feb. 6, 1759, Campana, p. 40. Parrilla, testimonio, 
Nov. 8, 1759, Campana, pp. 7-8. 

32Parrilla, testimonio, Nov. 8, 1759, Campaja, pp. 7-8. 

33Idem, p. 8. Translation given in Bolton’s Texas, 90n. 
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for the Indians continued to arrive. The total number of the 
enemy was variously estimated, some of the Spaniards saying that 
there were six thousand warriors altogether, of whom five hundred 
were mounted. Parrilla conservatively stated that they were at 
least as numerous as his own force. As a check on these estimates 
it is worth noting that the Taovavas alone had more than five 
hundred warriors, according to Athanase de Méziéres. Parrilla had 
three hundred men engaged in the fight. 

During the period of these observations, Parrilla had arranged 
his troops. The main body of Spaniards was placed in the center, 
the mission Indians and the Tlascaltecos on the right wing, and 
the Apaches, with some Spaniards, on the left. “The attack was 
delayed until we should take counsel, but the enemy, who con- 
sidered himself secure in his fortress, both on the outside and on 
the inside began to fire and attempted to cut off our retreat into 
the woods in order to place our troops between two fires as they 
sent troops to both flanks.” Parrilla’s object was to stop the 
enemy’s fire by an overwhelming rush and then to force entrance 
to the stockade by means of the winding road. His intentions 
were thwarted by the Indian attack, but he did not lose sight of 
his objective and continually tried to gain the initiative. Time 
after time the Spaniards charged only to be stopped by the con- 
centrated fire of the defenders. In return, the Indians outside 
the palisade would make sudden attacks and then just as quickly 
retreat to the fosse, where they would be met by Indians on foot 
who gave them loaded muskets in exchange for their empty ones. 
The Taovayas chief was the spirited leader of these attacks. “Their 
captain showed in all his movements a well ordered valor and a 
great dexterity in the management of his horse and arms. He 
had a jacket of white buckskin, a helmet of the same material 
with flesh-colored plumes, and was mounted on a well-kept horse 
that was suited to that kind of warfare. He had many men sim- 
ilarly equipped, but none of such spirit and conduct, and all were 
encouraged by his fighting.” The chieftain fell in one of these 
attacks, but buoyed up by their success and by the noise of fifes 
and drums from within the stockade, the Indians kept up their 
attacks. Even the possession of the cannon did not aid the Span- 


34Idem, pp. 11-13. 
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iards. So little was the effect that, after eleven volleys, the Indians 
still greeted each shot with a shout of laughter.*® 

The Spanish retreat was a foregone conclusion. As night began 
to fall the Indians redoubled their efforts to cut off the line of 
retreat. A sustained attack was made upon the left wing, which 
was forced to give way. Under various pretexts or none at all, 
some of the soldiers left the field of battle. The whole body then 
retired through the woods to the place where the fight had first 
started. In this retreat the cannon were lost. The troops refused 
to obey orders and the few who did try to save the artillery were 
cut down by the Indians. With great difficulty Parrilla managed 
to repulse several charges which the Indians made on their new 
positions. When night came the Indians withdrew and some degree 
of calm returned.*® 

At first Parrilla considered recommencing the battle on the next 
day, but he soon found out thai the soldiers had “a lack of spirit 
for fighting the kind of Indians which have been seen.” The officers 
presented Parrilla with a petition asking him to retreat. They 
argued the losses that had been suffered, the disintegration of the 
troops, the amount of good already done, and the fact that “the 
greater part of our troops have not the means of resting, especially 
with such an intrepid and vigorous enemy near; since to the dis- 
grace of being without discipline are added individual faults and a 
total ignorance in handling arms, because no one in their prov- 
inces has taken the trouble to train them in the use of arms, and 
because many of them are strangers to the professions. . . . Since 
we have seen them fail once under fire, we do not believe that it is 
to the best interests of the king and these dominions to risk them 
again.”3? 

Father Acayos and Father Peldez both thought that retreat 
was wise, as did Parrilla himself, so he issued instructions to that 
effect. Information brought in by stragglers revealed that the 
enemy were still receiving re-enforcements and were so confident 
that they had engaged in a big celebration and made no pretense 
at keeping watch. Satisfied by this information Parrilla proceeded 
with other duties, the first of which was to ascertain the amount 
of damage done. He found that eleven Spaniards, one Tlascalteco, 


35Idem, pp. 8-11, 14. 
36]dem, pp. 9-10. 
37Idem, pp. 15-19. Officers, petition, Oct. 7, 1759, Campana, 6-7. 
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and one Apache were killed, and that fourteen Spaniards and one 
Apache were wounded. There were nine desertions among the 
Spaniards and four others, not including the Apaches, all of whom 
had left in a body, and, “having begun their flight, took their 
horses and many of ours.” Most of the missing men showed up 
during the night and the following morning. The cannon had 
been lost, as well as many muskets, saddles, and other equipment. 
On the other hand the Indians had not escaped without loss. In 
the two engagements more than a hundred were known to have 
been killed, and the Spaniards still had in their possession the one 
hundred and forty-nine captives from the first fight.* 

During the morning after the conflict, the camp was moved 
closer to the woods to allow the fugitives of the day before to join 
the main body. After this was accomplished Parrilla set out for 
San Saba, travelling by the same route he had come. It was 
reached on the twenty-fifth of October, 1759, and thus ended the 
expedition. It certainly can be classed as a failure so far as the 
vindication of Spanish arms is concerned, and that was the prin- 
cipal motive urged in Mexico City in favor of the campaign.” 

The reasons for the defeat were doubtless the unexpected position, 
arms, and discipline of the Indians. Parrilla thought that, on the 
whole, the Indians showed a greater degree of training than the 
Spanish presidials, and he believed that the French had imparted 
military information to them as well as furnishing them with arms. 
This last is undoubtedly true. The sight of a French flag on a pole 
within the stockade and the sound of fifes and drums was all the 
evidence that the Spaniards needed. There were other causes for 
the defeat. The troops were from widely scattered places and 
lacked the cohesion of a true military unit. Many had no previous 
military training and it is only fair to assume that the poorest 
specimens were drafted from each place. Parrilla, in a letter 
written long before the campaign had taken place, says of colonials, 
“The soldiers here are in no way similar to those I commanded 
and saw in service there [Morocco], they are difficult to reduce to 
obedience and subordination, since they are gathered with them 


38Officers, petition, Oct. 7, 1759, Campana, p. 4. Parrilla, auto, Oct. 
7, 1759, Compatia, p. 7. Parrilla, testimonio, Nov. 8, 1759, Campana, 
pp. 20-25. 

39Parrilla, testimonio, Nov. 8, 1759, Campaia, pp. 23, 25-28. Fiscal to 
viceroy, Feb. 6, 1760, Campafia, p. 40. 
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the most worthless loafers in breeding and instincts that their 
fatherland affords.’ 

Parrilla himself cannot escape his share of the blame. He had 
an excellent reputation as an Indian fighter. This campaign would 
have assured his fame as the foremost of the frontier campaigners 
had it been successful. Trained in Spain and Morocco, he un- 
doubtedly had the faults which European regulars often displayed 
in American fighting. Instead of complaining of the qualities of 
his soldiers, he should have planned his campaign accordingly. 
Perhaps it is expecting too much, as we must remember that it 
was not until thirty-five years later that Anglo-Americans evolved 
battle tactics that would usually assure them of success against 
an equal body of Indians. 


VII. 


The principal motive in founding the mission on the San Saba 
had been to Christianize the eastern Apaches and to settle perma- 
nently the question of the relations with this group of Indians. 
Not only did the mission fail to attract those for whom it was 
meant, but the project aroused the hostility of the numerous 
northern tribes, all of whom were mortal enemies of the Apaches. 
The destruction of the settlement raised up a new problem in 
Indian relations, which it was decided to solve by the chastizement 
of the offenders. 

The delays and difficulties in getting the expedition started 
illustrate the conditions which led, in a few years, to the appoint- 
ing of a general commander for all the border provinces. Even 
with all its troubles the campaign apparently should have been 
successful, but the Spaniards ran into a different kind of Indian, 
in spirit and arms, than they had previously encountered on the 
northern frontier. Consequently they met defeat. 

This defeat seriously injured Spain’s prestige with the natives, 
but it is impossible to tell what ultimate effect it might have had. 
In a few years Spain was to displace France as the possessor of 
Louisiana. By virtue of this change the Spaniards were able to 
make peace with the Norteiios, especially as the rupture of the 
peace with the Apaches removed the cause for friction with the 
northern tribes. 


40Parrilla to viceroy, Apr. 8, 1758, Asalto, p. 123. 
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COLONIZATION ACTIVITIES OF CHARLES WILLIAM 
POST 


CHARLES DuDLEY EAVES 


Charles William Post was born at Springfield, Illinois, on October 
26, 1854. His father was a minister and his mother a composer 
of sacred song. At the age of seventeen, young Post attended for 
a time the University of Illinois, but soon abandoned his studies 
to become a traveling salesman for an implement house. With 
headquarters at Kansas City, his duties brought him into contact 
with various sections of the great new west. Meanwhile, he grew 
into a splendid physical specimen, six feet two inches tall, one 
hundred and eight pounds in weight.! Following his western 
experience, he became manager of a plow factory in his home 
town of Springfield. But in 1884, at the age of thirty, his health 
failed. For several years, he sought relief from a stomach ailment.? 

Then he came to Texas, to roam as a cowboy the western plains 
with the hope that the freedom and solitude might offer a healing 
touch. For a time he shared in the promotion of a woolen factory 
at Fort Worth. Il!ness coming upon him again, his next search 
for health brought him to Battle Creek, Michigan, then a mere 
village built around a sanitarium sponsored by the Seventh Day 
Adventist Church. Again, he found no relief. 

In desperation, he began the study of dietetics and diseases 
of the digestive tract as well as books on mental suggestion and 
healing. Despite the ravage of disease, he suddenly arose from 
his bed one day, as he related, “like a man who has business to 
do.” Steadily improving in health, he bought a dilapidated estate 
in the outskirts of Battle Creek, and named this house La Vita 
Inn. Here he invited other sufferers to come and try the healing 
methods by which his own health was being restored. In the 
carriage house, he began to experiment with cereal foods. He 
liked coffee, but found it detrimental to his health. He next 
began to experiment with caffein-less grain coffee. At last he 
developed his famous Postum cereal. By skillful advertising— 


1Charles William Post, A Memorial, pp. 15, et seq. 
2Dictionary of National. Biography, (Scribners, 1912) Vol. IV. p. 112. 
3Charles William Post, A Memorial, p. 8. 
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and he was a master advertiser—he made Postum a household 
word throughout the land. 

Meanwhile, his carriage house expanded into a factory, and an 
erstwhile meager income into a fortune. He experimented with 
other cereal foods. He began the manufacture of Elijah’s Manna, 
Grape Nuts, Post Toasties, and other cereal products, and to 
ship them out in trainload orders. His estate became an immense 
cereal-manufacturing district with huge buildings and large-scale 
equipment. 

Post revealed a strong paternalistic interest in his employees. 
He maintained strict supervision over his subordinates, as well 
as over every process involved in the manufacture of his products. 
At Battle Creek, he clashed frequently with labor unions, with 
Socialists, and with a class he called “rainbow chasers.” A rugged 
individualist himself, he sought to inoculate his workers against 
anything approaching radicalism by paying them good wages and 
by building model homes which he sold to them on exceedingly 
liberal terms. While he experimented with foods and the processes 
of their manufacture, fondly did he love to experiment with men. 
If only he might encourage his men along the lines of individual 
thrift, if only he might enable them to feel the thrill and taste 
of the satisfaction that flows from the ownership of property, the 
finest type of citizenship could be developed and radicalism banished 
to the realm of oblivion. He declared in 1909: 


“T am enlisted to demonstrate that a city and country made 
up of individual owners can, so far as practical results, wealth, 
comfort, peace, and contentment are concerned, rope and hog- 
tie any outfit of rainbow chasers that ever existed, or ever will 
in our day and generation. This is individualism contrasted 
with Socialism.” 


With his food products selling in every part of the civilized 
world, by 1906, Post was many times a millionaire. After investing 
in numerous enterprises, he thought of the western plains of Texas 
as an opportunity, not only for the investment of surplus cash, 
but to prove a theory, to demonstrate the merits of his cherished 


4Post’s words quoted by Zach Moore, in “Making Dreams Come True,” 
Pearson’s Magazine, October, 1909. Vol. XXII, p. 254. For Post's 
career as a manufacturer and experimentor, see article: “Charles William 
Post,” in Dictionary of American Biography. 
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“individualism” in the free atmosphere of a new and undeveloped 
country. 

In March, 1906, Post journeyed to West Texas, and purchased, 
at a cost of about three-quarters of a million dollars, several 
adjoining ranches to the total of two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand acres.5 Half of this land was on the level plains and 
the remainder in the rough “breaks” below the Cap Rock. 

With hopes of a speedy development of his projected colony, 
Post selected as general resident manager W. E. Alexander of 
New York, at a salary of five thousand dollars a year. He in- 
structed his manager to proceed at once to Fort Worth, where he 
would set up temporary headquarters for materials, men, and means 
of transportation to the land of promise. Neither Post nor his 
manager could discern at the time how enormous was the enter- 
prise they were about to launch. The scene of settlement was a 
bald prairie, eighty miles from a railroad. There would be mere 
trails for roads, bridgeless streams, high water, blue northers, 
breakdowns, sick mules. Lumber, posts, wire, machinery, cement, 
lime, and provisions for man and mule had to be shipped by wagon 
over rough, unimproved roads from Big Spring to the place of 
settlement. Lines had to be surveyed, construction gangs organ- 
ized, rock quarries established, wells drilled, and gravel hauled. 
Post hoped to see his settlers raising crops by 1907, on farms that 
had not yet been surveyed, fenced, or broken. He began advertising 
his Texas lands in middle western newspapers in the fall of 1906. 
Hundreds of inquiries had already poured into the Battle Creek 
office. When prospective buyers learned that the lands were raw 
prairie, forty miles from the nearest town and eighty to the nearest 
railroad, many decided to look elsewhere.*® 

In Indiana twenty-four big wagons were provided, in Missouri 
seventy-two giant mules were purchased and shipped to Big Spring. 
Harness, wagon sheets, axle grease, and extensive equipment for 
mule skinners were bought. When all was ready the mules, wearing 
new collars, leather harness, and bridles with heavy leather blinds, 
were hitched to wagons with shiny red wheels and green bodies. 
The whole town of Big Spring turned out to witness the glittering 


5Dallas Semi-Weekly News, March 6 and March 10, 1906. 

6Memorandum by Alexander, Post Records, Correspondence, Vol. XIII, 
pp. 64, et seq. These records, containing over 100,000 pages of manu- 
script materials, are in the library of Texas Tech College. 
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spectacle. With every wagon loaded, six dozen mules “hit the 
collar,” and the outfit moved slowly northward, trailing up the 
long grade of the Cap Rock. Four days later, the wagon train 
drew up at the “Commissary,” a temporary headquarters in the 
heart of the land of promise. Alexander was jubilant. He wrote 
the home office at Battle Creek: “We will soon begin to make a 
showing in the wild and woolly West.”” 

Before the arrival of the wagon train, there was nothing on 
the estate except a small boxed shanty, a windmill, and a wire lot. 
Now there appeared a city of tents, their whiteness visible far 
across the level plains. Hammers banged, and saws snorted. 
Within five days a boxed, temporary store building was ready. 
Crates were unpacked, goods arranged on shelves, canned tomatoes, 
flour, lard, potatoes, horse collars, shoulder pads, nails, trace 
chains, ropes, blue shirts, work shoes, coal oil, every essential thing 
needed by the laborers was already there—and hundreds of other 
items were yet to arrive. The carpenters built a barn large enough 
to accommodate a carload of grain at a time. Then several farm 
houses were constructed within a two-mile radius of the “Com- 
missary.””8 

Late in March, Post, himself, visited the embryonic colony, and 
spent the first night in a hack. He gave minute instructions as 
to the performance of each task, and was impatient at delays in 
the establishment of his colony. Despite sandstorms, hail, and bad 
roads, fifty houses were built on the plains by the following June. 

The question as to the location of a county seat for the newly- 
organized county of Garza, which embraced most of the Post estate, 
was to be decided. The center of the county was several miles to 
the east of the “Commissary.” In order that his projected town 
might be located within the legal distance from the center of the 
county, Post chose a new site three miles east of the Cap Rock, 
instead of a site near the “Commissary” on the plains as orig- 
inally planned.° 

Post had a blue print made of his dream town, “Post City,” 
with its streets, parks, residences, and business district. The whole 
imprint of his planning was to be indelibly stamped upon every 

7Alexander to Post, March 29, 1907, Post Records, Correspondence, 
Vol. XIII, p. 81. 

8Alexander to Post, April 7, 1907. Post Records, XIII, 39. 

9Alexander to Post, July 8, 1907. Post Records, XIII, 44. 
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part of the “city to be.” Possibly with the idea of impressing 
prospective colonists, Post ordered the construction of a huge, two- 
story, cut stone building, one hundred and sixty feet square, large 
enough to house, on the first floor, eight mercantile establishments. 
A quarry for building stone was opened near Post City to supply 
material used in this and other substantial structures.’ 

In addition to the large store building, a hotel of one hundred 
rooms was to be built of cut stone. A restaurant and residences for 
company and county officials were planned. Stone cutters were 
difficult to find and had to be pampered with high wages and 
extraordinary indulgences. If too cold or windy, they refused to 
work. When Post again arrived on the scene, in the late autumn 
of 1907, he found not a single large building completed. Delayed 
by sandstorms and difficulties with his men, the building-to-order 
of an entire town had proved too vast for the resident manager. 
Alexander was fired. In his stead, four managers were appointed. 
Building operations boomed after the change. At one time, over four 
hundred employees were at work building the town. In the follow- 
ing summer, the stone buildings were completed and about fifty 
new town residences were ready for occupation. The latter were 
to be sold to settlers at one per cent down and one per cent of 
the balance per month." 

Post City was unique in that one man planned and financed the 
construction of the entire town of stores, offices, and residences, 
all complete in accord with the design of the founder. Post 
watched every step in building operations with the eye of an 
eagle. Even the color of the paint and the kind of wall paper for 
each residence were prescribed by the founder. Long letters to 
managers were written by Post, describing in detail each bit of 
construction. 

The next year (1908) a cotton gin, a planning mill, machine shop, 
laundry, electric light plant, telephone exchange, waterworks, and 
sewage system were installed. Nine additional store buildings, a 
large cotton factory, a school building, a courthouse, and a bank 
building were erected. Post started construction on a fifty thousand 
dollar bungalow which would be his home when twice each year, 
in May and in October, he would visit his beloved colony.” 


10Alexander to Post, July 8, 1907. Post Records, p. 39. 
11Minutes, No. I and III, Post Records, XIII, p. 74. 
12Post Records, Minutes, Board of Directors, Vol. II, p. 47, et seq. 
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These building operations continued through several years. By 
1914, about three hundred residences, dozens of stores, and public 
buildings were completed. Early in 1913, H. C. Hawk, Post’s 
private secretary, summarized the growth of the town: 


Post City is a most progressive town of 1,500 people, about 
four years old, substantially built, with business buildings 
largely of stone and cement. A good hotel, wide parked 
streets, a complete waterworks system, telephones, electric 
lights, and everything that goes to make for the comfort 
of the people. 

A 10,000-spindle cotton mill is now complete and, with its 
subsidiaries, will handle cotton from the field to the finished 
fabric. There are a number of industries coming along nicely, 
and everything in and about the city seems prosperous. 


Freighting operations from Big Spring continued for about a 
vear, until the Roscoe and Northwestern Railroad reached Snyder, 
which then became the shipping point for the enterprise. Roads 
to Snyder were even worse than those to Big Spring, and at times 
impassable. About a year later the Santa Fe extended south- 
ward to Lubbock. Since the road from Lubbock led mainly over 
level plains, goods were now hauled from that point. When the 
Santa Fe reached the edge of the Cap Rock, fifteen miles from 
Post City, a siding was established and goods were received from 
the new terminus. Early in the year 1910, trains were running 
into Post City. Old freighting days were over, but not until ma- 
terials for an entire town and hundreds of farm houses had been 
transported over unimproved dirt roads." 

The erection of farm houses was still in progress when the 
railroad reached the colony. Each one hundred and sixty-acre 
homestead was being fenced, and a three-acre orchard for each 
home was being planted. Farm houses were built in the California 
bungalow style, then new to West Texas. Each was papered, 
painted, and provided with a bathroom and kitchen sink. Water 
from wells on plains farms was pumped to elevated cypress tanks, 
from which pipes conducted water into kitchens and horse lots. 
Barns, sheds, irrigated gardens, and complete fencing made modern 
each virgin farm. 

At first, these improved homesteads were either rented, or 


13Hawk to C. Dalberg, February 11, 1913. Post Records, III, p. 46. 
14Post Records, Minutes, Double U Company, Vol. II, pp. 41-217. 
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placed in charge of farm employees at an attractive wage. In 
1913, these improved farms were placed on sale at one per cent 
down and fifteen years to pay the balance.’ 

If Post City had been located at the Commissary above the 
Cap Rock, as originally planned, an inexhaustible supply of water 
could have been obtained from wells on the premises. But the 
City was located in the breaks below the plains, where well water 
contained such a large amount of gypsum as to render it unfit 
for use. Post considered at length how he might convey a life- 
giving stream from sources beyond the Cap Rock. At first, he 
planned a tunnel beneath the Cap Rock to contact the water- 
bearing sands of the plains, but engineering difficulties and enor- 
mous cost forced the abandonment of the novel scheme. Instead, 
he set a battery of windmills on the plains pumping water into 
four-inch mains that led to a reservoir below the Cap Rock and 
a hundred feet above the level of the town. From this reservoir 
water mains led into the town. Another huge concrete reservoir 
with a capacity of a million gallons was constructed at a cost of 
fifty thousand dollars. From the mains, smaller laterals led to 
business establishments and residences in Post City. The com- 
pleted waterworks cost over a quarter of a million dollars.’® 

Post next determined to sink a deep well on the townsite, and 
was prepared to drill to a depth of five thousand feet, if necessary. 
He hoped to reach oil and minerals as well as usable water. Three 
times, after drilling to a depth of eighteen hundred feet, the pipe 
of the rotary drill twisted apart. After spending twenty thousand 
dollars, the deep-well project was sorrowfully abandoned.” 

City water was used by Post to irrigate an experimental garden, 
a hundred-acre orchard, and a large nursery, all west of the city 
limits, as well as to supply water for trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
grass within the townsite. Perhaps the greatest satisfaction he 
derived from his colonizing adventure was in seeing beautiful trees 
and flowers flourish where only wild prairie grasses had grown 
before. He thought unceasingly of trees and flowers that might 
be grown, and of the nurture and care of the thousands of varieties 
he had planted. Long and detailed letters of instructions con- 
veyed his ideas on the subject to his managers. Chinese Elms, 

15Post Records, Minutes, III, 218-232. 


16Post Records, Minutes II, p. 64, July 10, 1910. 
17Post Records, Minutes II, p. 86, September 25, 1910. 
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American Elms, Lombardy Poplars, Cedars, Catalpas, Black 
Locusts, Mulberries, among many others, were planted for shade 
trees along streets and highways, and watered by wagon-borne 
tanks.” 

On a sub-irrigated garden five acres in extent, Post grew veg- 
etables that he believed adaptable to this region. Here he planted 
watermelons, cantaloupes, peppers, beans, peas, lettuce, cabbage, 
turnips, carrots, and tomatoes, to mention only a few. In the 
experimental orchard, a large variety of fruit trees flourished.” 
A careful record was kept of each variety of fruit and vegetable, 
to ascertain those best suited to West Texas soil. 

Post’s plan of business enterprise in this city was to construct 
the building, set up the fixtures or machinery, supply the necessary 
goods, and operate the business until a suitable purchaser could 
be found. The ultimate aim was to sell the business on liberal 
terms, at a modest profit. For several years, however, Post assumed 
the task of operating business enterprises in the city, the largest 
of which was the Postex Cotton Mill, representing an investment 
of half a million dollars. 

Among the early enterprises to be set in operation, the hotel 
was an object of meticulous care. In January, 1908, Post penned 
these instructions: 


“Hotel—In advance of completion, secure a person who will 
rent and run it. Contract must provide that it must be kept 
in a cleanly manner, food well cooked and served, and bed linen 
changed with each change of guests.””° 


This paragraph was only the introduction to a long list of 
instructions about every phase of operation of the hotel. Regard- 
ing meals, he had this to say: 


“T want the meals plentiful and well cooked. We should 
deal largely in boiled or stewed beef for the meat. Don’t ever 
fry beefsteaks swimming in grease. The proper way to cook 
a beefsteak is to heat the skillet very ‘ot indeed. Grease the 
bottom with some fat off the steak itse... Then drop the steak 
into the skillet when the bottom has been made smooth with 
tallow. The minute it touches, press it down in all parts. 
This sears the surface, coagulates the albumin and stops the 


18Post Records, Minutes II, p. 46, August 4, 1910. 
Post Records, Minutes I, p. 194, July 8, 1909. 
20Post Records, Minutes I, p. 21, January 3, 1908. 
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run of the juice largely. Then instantly turn it over and fix 
the other side the same way. Now set the skillet back on the 
cooler part of the stove and let it slowly cook there. Put a 
cover over it. 

“This makes good juicy beefsteak, properly cooked and 
digestible.””?# 


While a guest at the hotel, Post found the mattress too hard, 
and ordered all mattresses replaced by softer ones. He was 
horrified at finding flies in the dining room, and ordered poisoned 
fly-paper placed in every room to ensnare the pests he passionately 
hated.” 

The laundry proved a losing business. Post had installed the 
best machinery and equipment to be had, paid good wages, and 
demanded service of a high quality. Month after month, the 
laundry operated at a loss. In disgust he wrote the manager: 


“Now let me tell you once again to set your prices high 
enough to make it break even at least, and if people do not 
patronize it, close it up. I have said, time and again, that I 
do not propose to use my money to launder the clothes of 
people.”3 

Not so much trouble was experienced in operating the general 
merchandise stores, one at the Commissary on the plains, the other 
in the large mercantile building in Post City. Gradually each 
department of the big store in town was sold out, while com- 
petitors established stores of their own. 

Early in 1911, a telephone syctem was installed in a building 
especially constructed for the purpose. After operating for several 
years, the business was sold on an “easy-payment plan.” Post’s 
bank opened for business in the spring of 1908, in a new building 
designed for that purpose. W. O. Stevens was cashier, as well as 
manager of the Double U Company, which was little more than 
the Post interests in corporate form.?® 

Among other enterprises established and operated for a time by 
the founder were a lumber yard, planing mill, blacksmith shop, 


21Post Records, Minutes I, p. 21, January 3, 1908. 

22Post Records, Minutes II, p. 38, November 8, 1910. 

23Post to Double U Company, December 26, 1912, Post Records, Minutes 
IIT, 36 b. 

24Post Records, Minutes III, 191 b, January 8, 1915. 

25Post to Double U Company, June 29, 1909. Minutes I, 206 a. 
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machine shop, a power plant, a wood yard, a quarry, a brick and 
tile plant, a cotton gin, waterworks, a sewage system, a half-million- 
dollar cotton factory, and a modern sanitarium. The latter was 
operated for a time by Dr. Ponton, who later became its pro- 
prietor.”® 

After Alexander, from three to five managers carried out the 
founder’s plans for the colony. Those who were not in harmony 
with Post’s ideals were eventually dismissed. This weeding-out 
process continued until three able managers emerged, to remain 
in control for many years. These were J. F. Hartford, in charge 
of farms; W. O. Stevens, the bank and colonization; and Sam B. 
Bardwell, who presided over the general office and business em- 
ployees. Stevens resigned in 1918; Hartford died in 1919; but 
Bardwell remains in 1939 as sole manager of the Double U Com- 
pany’s property.?? 

The company payroll aggregated about nine thousand dollars a 
month in the first decade of the colony. Post was a liberal pay- 
master. His wage-scale ran as high, if not higher, than was current 
in the state during those years.?® 

While building the town, Post was also developing his farm 
lands which spread away on a radius of ten to fifteen miles from 
the little metropolis. As early as 1907, Post had advertised for 
farm settlers in mid-western publications. To those who replied, 
he sent a booklet entitled “Making Money in Texas.” But only 
tnree such colonists actually arrived, despite hundreds of inquiries ; 
and these three were rejected by Alexander because “They would 
not let whisky alone.’”° 

The plan was to provide each farm settler with living quarters, 
barns, sheds, waterworks, fences, and one hundred and sixty acres 
of raw plains land, and to hire the occupant to break the sod at 
two dollars an acre in preparation for a crop. About fifty farm- 
houses with accompanying improvements were provided for the first 
crop year, and about three hundred acres was broken and planted. 
But this was all accomplished by Company employees and equip- 
ment, and the farmhouses were rented to the farm laborers. 

26Post Records, Minutes II, pp. 39-87. 

—_" to Double U Company, June 29, 1909, Post Records, Minutes I, 

28Post Records, Payroll Registers, 1907-17. 


29Alexander to Post, September 14, 1907, Post Records, Correspondence, 
Vol. XIII, 33 b. 
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In the autumn of 1907, Post decided to withdraw his farms 
from the market. For the next six years no farms were sold. Pro- 
longed consideration had determined this course. In the first place, 
Post had decided to experiment with the object of finding out 
what crops would grow best on this soil. He also wished to try 
irrigation from wells on the plains above the Cap Rock. Finally, 
he wished to ascertain whether rain could be produced by artificial 
means. 

In the spring of 1908, Post established an experimental farm 
in the “breaks” near the foot of the Cap Rock and placed it in 
charge of an agricultural expert. He also started an experi- 
mental orchard and garden. In all, about three hundred acres 
were devoted to experimental purposes. On the experimental farm 
he tried practically every variety of farm plant, from Egyptian 
wheat to alfalfa. He found cotton producing well, especially on 
the plains section of the estate. Kafir corn, milo maize, Sudan 
grass, and cane proved to be the best feed crops. Sweet potatoes 
were yielding better than Irish potatoes. Alfalfa did well when 
irrigated. Nearly all kinds of vegetables thrived with irrigation.” 

The next group of experiments were concerned with the irriga- 
tion of his plains lands from deep wells. In 1910, he ordered 
several large irrigation wells drilled on the plains. Large pumps 
driven by gasoline engines threw water out in large volume. Irri- 
gation ditches conducted the water to the regular field crops. One 
of these wells pumped one thousand gallons per minute. Managers 
in charge were not enthusiastic about the experiment, since the 
wells were soon “sandied up,” and the expense was exceedingly 
great. But Post was so optimistic as to declare that “the whole 
history of farming on the Plains depends upon these irrigation 
wells.”’3! 

Before placing his lands on the market, Post wished to determine 
whether he could produce rainfall by artificial means. If so, his 
rich plains lands might be made to yield enormous crops and land 
prices to increase as a consequence. Post spent fifty thousand 
dollars in an effort to accomplish this purpose. He had read stories 
about rains accompanying Napoleon’s battles as well as many bat- 
tles of the American Civil War. If such rains were due to vertical 


Post Records, Minutes II, 30 b, February 20, 1911. 
31Post to Double U Company, July 8, 1911, Post Records, Minutes II, 
47 b. 
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air currents resulting from the explosion of artillery, why could 
the same effect not be produced by the use of dynamite? Post 
ordered a supply of dynamite, and planned the details for his 
“rain battles.” 

He arranged thirteen firing stations extending two miles along 
the edge of the Cap Rock, from which, at regular intervals, ter- 
rific explosions shook the plains and violently agitated the atmos- 
phere. The Du Pont Powder Company became keenly interested 
and contributed half of several carloads of dynamite for the ex- 
periments. In the year 1912, alone, fourteen “rain battles” were 
staged. At the outset, the results were encouraging. His engi- 
neer in charge wrote: 


“From the results of this battle, I believe that under almost 
any conditions rain can be produced ; for when we commenced 
this battle we had less than 50% of humidity in the air, with 
a strong south wind and clear sky. We had a violent storm in 
less than an hour after the battle ended.” 


Twenty-one “battles” were staged, but the records for only 
eighteen have survived. Of the eighteen experiments recorded, 
thirteen were followed by no rain, two followed by sprinkles, and 
three by sufficient rainfall to register in the water-gauge. From 
these data, it would appear that Post’s rain-producing experiments 
were more than sixteen per cent effective. 

By 1914, the experimental period of Post’s colonization activ- 
ities was over. Land values had risen, and from his experimenta- 
tion significant results had been achieved. He accordingly decided 
to improve several hundred more farms and place all of his im- 
proved properties on the market. His terms were to be twenty 
dollars an acre, in addition to the cost of improvements. The 
purchaser would make a down payment of two dollars an acre, 
and have fifteen years to pay the balance. The payment of three 
hundred and twenty dollars would enable a colonist to take pos- 
session of an improved farm of one hundred and sixty acres. 
Farms so desirable and terms so liberal made possible the selection 
of a high class of settlers from the multitude who clamored for a 
stake in the land of promise. 


32Marhoff to Board of Managers, April 9, 1912, Post Records, Cor- 
respondence, Vol. XXV, 41 ¢. 

For Post’s views on artificial rain-making, vide: Harper’s Weekly, for 
February 28, 1912. 
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Such was the stage in the progress of Post’s colonization activ- 
ities in West Texas, when, early in May, 1914, the hand of death 
cut short the work of a dreamer, experimenter, and “individualist,” 
with his vision of a Utopian community, in “wealth, comfort, 
peace, and contentment”; and “able to rope and hog-tie any 
outfit of rainbow-chasers that ever existed.” 


Texas Technological College. 
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TEXAS COLLECTION 
WaLterR Prescott WEBB 


The annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
was divided this year between Houston and Austin. The Houston 
program was given at the Rice Hotel on April 22 in connection 
with the inauguration of the San Jacinto Museum of History. 
The usual two-day program on April 28-29 was held in Austin. 
An unusual feature of these two programs was that every paper 
was read by its author; there were no substitutes. A copy of the 
program appears elsewhere in this issue. 





In the opinion of this writer, the papers were of high quality, 
and a number of them were of unusual interest. The program 
started with the story of Spindletop oil boom as told by Boyce 
House and ended with J. Evetts Haley’s account of the cattle 
empire of Major George W. Littlefield. In between these two colorful 
subjects, made more so by the colorful authors who studied them, 
there unfolded a panorama of Texas history. Such characters as 
O. Henry, Jean Lafitte and Padre Balli—for whom Padre Island 
was named—came to life under the historic skill of Charles Rams- 
dell, Trueman O’Quinn and Mrs. Hortense Warner Ward. Texas- 
Mexican relations were treated by Harbert Davenport and Joseph 
Schmitz. Dr. P. I. Nixon paraded two French surgeons across the 
stage while John E. Mowinckle read from the diary of his pioneer 
ancestor and C. C. Jefferies gave W. P. Zuber’s illuminating letter 
on what happened at the Alamo. The hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of Austin called for papers by E. R. Dabney and 
Walter Greig. Chapters from Brazos and Jackson counties were 
given by E. G. Marshall and I. T. Taylor. Miss Cornelia Hood 
told of the work of George C. Childress and Ralph Smith followed 
the farmers’ co-operative movement in Texas from 1873 to 1990. 


What a mixture Texas historians make when they brew the 
truth about this colorful state! Oil booms, buccaneers, cattle barons, 
deep-soil plantations in the Brazos bottom where a hundred colored 
slaves toiled and sang, shipwrecks and mysterious priest of Padre 
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Island whose trail eludes the most skillful historian, a scheming 
French surgeon who was in at the death of La Salle and another 
who loved nothing better than to take his revenge at the bed- 
side of his sick enemy—and cure him so that he would suffer 
some more. Such were the surgeons Liotot and Jalot to La Salle 


and St. Denis. 





The Texas State Historical Association has taken no more impor- 
tant step than the sponsorship during the past year of a contest 
among University undergraduates for the best private libraries. 
The University Co-Op and other book stores united in offering cash 
and book prizes to the contestants. The Association will be glad 
to co-operate in promoting similar contests over the state. Emphasis 
should be put on Texas and Southwestern books. 





A new member of the Association is J. W. Williams of Wichita 
Falls. He teaches mathematics and devotes his spare time to a 
study of history, an interest created many years ago when he was 
a clerk in Gammel’s Book Store. At present he is tracing the route 
of the Butterfield stage line between Red River and the Pecos. He 
estimates that he has traveled 10,000 miles; and he has visited 
twenty-two county courthouses. It is in the surveyors’ records that 
he locates points on the trail. In the Cooke County Commissioners’ 
Court Records he found the location of Warren’s upper Trading 
House near Red River. It was situated north of the village of 
Muenster in Warren’s Bend. 





Maury Maverick, mayor of San Antonio, came to the University 
recently looking for a historian to assist in setting up a Mexican- 
Texan culture center in San Antonio. The plan is to restore the 
original village (villita), the site of which has recently been pro- 
cured, to establish handicrafts, and build up a library of Spanish 
and American books. The Maverick family has always been inter- 
ested in Texas history and Maury is a Maverick. I interrupted 
the narrative of his plans long enough to invite him to become 
a member. And he did. 
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A number of streets in Wichita Falls are named for the Presi- 
dents. By the side of Hayes Street is Tilden—the preservation of 
an attitude of mind! 

The north-south streets of the original city of Austin were 
named for Texas rivers in the order in which the rivers occur, Rio 
Grande on the west and Red River on the east. The cross streets 
were named for Texas trees, but these names were abandoned 
and numbers substituted. Sixth Street, the principal cross street, 
was Pecan. 


According to the Texas Almanac for 1939-1940, the library of 
the University of Texas contains 564,000 books. The State Library 
contains 180,000 volumes. The total for Austin is 744,000 volumes. 
These two libraries contain a little less than two-fifths of all the 
books in Texas college and public libraries. It is quite probable that 
if duplicates were counted once, it would be found that the Uni- 
versity of Texas library contains more books than all other libraries 
in the state. It has more than four times as many books as its next 
neighbor. The value of the University collection is out of all pro- 
portion to size and number. This means that all research roads in 
Texas must eventually lead to the University library. 





The Association has through the years contributed enormously to 
the University collection. For one thing all exchanges, which come 
from all parts of the world, go into the University library. In 
return the University pays the Association the sum of $300 an- 
nually. It has been conservatively estimated that the University 
library receives exchanges to the amount of $500 annually. 





Every three months twenty-five copies of the Southwestern Hts- 
torical Quarterly travel by train and ocean liner to the far parts 
of the world. Copies go to Jerusalem in Asia, Montevideo in 
Uruguay and to other places between A and U. The Quarterly 
goes to London, Paris, Berlin, Stuttgart, Rome, Stockholm, Basel, 
Mexico and Canada. It is to be found in practically every uni- 
versity library in the United States. 
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Through the Association the University library receives many 
valuable acquisitions other than exchanges. Philip Crosby Tucker, 
Bradenton, Florida, sent a collection of twenty-four items made 
up of rare books and original manuscripts bearing on Texas history. 
More than half of the books and documents are more than one 
hundred years old. There are two letters signed by the first and 
last president of the Republic. There is a letter from the Com- 
missioners Stephen F. Austin, Branch T. Archer, and William H. 
Wharton to William Bryan of New Orleans requesting him to 
accept their draft for $15,000, payable in six months in money 
or land. The letter is dated New Orleans, January 7, 1836. Mr. 
Tucker made a previous gift of documents to the Association on 
August 18, 1917. Mr. Tucker is the grandson of Dr. Nicholas 
Labadie who published “The San Jacinto Campaign” in The 
Texas Almanac for 1859. For this article Houston made a speech, 
evidently in Congress, denouncing Dr. Labadie. 

Among the pamphlets in the Tucker Collection is one published 
in 1855 containing speeches delivered in the Assembly of New York 
State on “Oaths, Obligations and Rituals of the Know-Nothings.” 
All books appear to be first editions. Among them are Waddy 
Thompson’s Recollections of Mexico, 1846, and The Life of George 
Washington by Aaron Bancroft, 1826. 





Charles W. Hodges, State Supervisor Historical Records Sur- 
vey, San Antonio, has sent to the Association a four-volume inven- 
tory of The Department of the Treasury, No. 42, Texas. A second 
set of four volumes contains a survey of the archives of the federal 
courts in Texas. (Series IT. The Federal Courts, No. 42, Texas.) 





Professor William C. Binkley of Vanderbilt has for several sum- 
mers taught advanced and graduate students at the University of 
Texas. He is author of The Hxpansionist Movement in Tezas, 
1925, and editor of Official Correspondence of the Texas Revolution, 
1936. 

In the The Journal of Southern History, May, 1939, he has an 
article entitled “The Contribution of Walter Lynwood Fleming to 
Southern Scholarship” which should be of interest to all those 
concerned with a southern culture. Fleming was one of the pioneers 
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in establishing centers for graduate study in the South; he was so 
much of a pioneer, according to Professor Binkley, that no man 
can say “I received my degree under Fleming.” Many, however, 
van say “I received my training and inspiration under Fleming.” 
He published ten books and sixty-six historical articles, all bearing 
directly on the South; he sent a succession of able young south- 
erners to other graduate schools for a continuation of work begun 
and largely executed under his direction. The South is a region 
with a culture worth preserving, and if it is to be preserved it 
must be done through the work of such men as Fleming who desire 
to serve and not migrate at the first opportunity. To me there 
is a similarity between migratory scholars and other forms of 
casual labor. They are both all right, but you have to keep your 
eye on them. There are a few men in the country like Fleming, 
and when an institution procures one of these it never has to look 
back for fear he will quit in the pinches. He sticks because of 
a greater vision. 


The Texas State Historical Association, like the Texas Folklore 
Society and the Southwest Review, holds that there is a culture 
in Texas worthy of attention, and that the educational institutions 
can do no better than recognize the value of this culture and 
proceed to cultivate it. What is education but the integration of 
the life of the individual with life around him? Education that 
does not assist in making this integration was defined in a quota- 
tion from Dean H. E. Hawkes of Columbia University in an 
article by Arvin Donner published in the Texas Outlook for 
August. “The word ‘educate,’ ” said Dean Hawkes, “comes from the 
Latin word ‘duco’, a Dupont product, which is a thin veneer 
applied to a rough or worn-out surface. It must be continuously 
applied or the surface reverts to its original dullness.” 


Thomas P. Wilson of Pueblo, Colorado, desires information about 
the Hospitality String which was supposed to hang in pioneer 
homes. Though an overnight guest or traveler was not permitted 
to pay for lodging, he was free to leave some useful article on 
the Hospitality String which hung from a rafter. A Wyoming 
woman recalls one in her mother’s parlor which had on it a pipe, 
wooden spoon, brooches, buttons, a cigar and screwdriver. It 
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might contain a dress, scarf or pair of overalls. In my own 
reading I have found no mention in Texas of the Hospitality String 
or of the Welcome Wagon that was inquired about in an earlier 
issue. 





A letter from Miss Ethel King, 901 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, brings news of the death of her brother, Percy King, June 
23, 1939. She states that he had been for many years president 
of the United States Catholic Historical Society and had con- 
tributed articles to its publications and to other publications as 
well. 

On July 16 members of the Bushman family of America assem- 
bled at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a pilgrimage to the vicinity where 
the descendants of the founders, Hans, Andraes and Henry Bush- 
man, lived. The three brothers came to America in 1753. Members 
of the family in Texas are invited to communicate with Mrs. Maria 
Bushman Smith, Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 





The leading article in this issue of the Quarterly is the address 
delivered June 4 by Mr. Harbert Davenport, President of the Asso- 
ciation, at the dedication of the monument erected near Goliad in 
memory of Colonel J. W. Fannin and his men. In the program it is 
recorded that the charred remains of Fannin and his men were 
buried, June 3, 1836, on the spot where the monument stands. 
President Davenport was introduced by D. B. Hardeman, descend- 
ant of Dr. J. H. Barnard, one of the survivors of the massacre. 
The reverse of the folder program reproduces a map of the Goliad 
mission area prepared by the National Park Service and the Texas 
State Parks Commission. The last page of the program has a part 
of Dr. Barnard’s account of what happened at Goliad. 

He records the death of Colonel Fannin as follows: 


Colonel Fannin, on account of his wound, was not marched 
out from the fort with the other prisoners. When told he was 
to be shot he heard it unmoved, but giving his watch and 
money to the officer who was to superintend his execution, he 
requested that he might not be shot in the head, and that he 
might be decently buried. He was shot in the head and his 
body stripped and tumbled into a pile with the others. 
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The wounded lying in the hospital were dragged out of the 
fort and shot. Their bodies with that of Colonel Fannin, were 
drawn out of the fort about a fourth of a mile and were 
thrown down. 





Laura Lettie Krey’s residence in Minnesota has emphasized her 
love for Texas as proved by her book — and Tell of Time. She 
has deposited the printer’s copy of her manuscript and the corrected 
galley proof with the Association for indefinite safe-keeping. This 
material, along with that of other authors, constitutes what in time 
will be a most impressive exhibit in the Texas Collection. “I feel 
very grand and elegant,” writes Laura Lettie, “with my manu- 
script residing in perpetuity in the University of Texas library.” 
Other Texas authors who have this same “grand and elegant” 
sensation are J. Frank Dobie, T. U. Taylor, Jac. L. Gubbels, 
Kugene C. Barker, the writer and perhaps others that Mr. Donald 
Coney has gathered. Publishers do not return the original manu- 
script of a book unless requested, and at the end of six months 
they destroy it. Most authors, especially beginners, do not request 
the return of the typescript until it is too late. They are too 
excited over their new book! The Texas Collection will receive, 
either as a gift or on deposit, the original, or printer’s typescript 
and proofs of any Texas book or any book by a Texan. What would 
it mean to have the original manuscripts of O. Henry’s short 
stories ? 





Dr. Eugene C. Barker is noted for his trenchant speech and 
incisive writing. He is but seldom known to waste a word, and 
students are often nonplused by his economy. Laura Lettie Krev 
tells a grand story to illustrate. As a student in Dr. Barker’s 
history class, she was required to write a paper. She did her best, 
turned in the result of her investigation, and awaited the verdict. 
In time the paper came back marked: “This may be literature— 
certainly not history.” If Laura Lettie still has this paper, it 
should come to the Texas Collection to prove her early literary 
promise and to identify perhaps the only professor te recognize it. 





Laura Lettie Krey is still a student of history. It is the stuff 
her novels are made of. “Might I. . . trouble you,” she writes, “to 
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suggest where I could find a full description of the uniforms worn 
(at least by some of the officers) in the Texas Army—color and 
so on? Also the same detail about the Mexican uniforms and 
costume which the Spanish governor at San Antonio would likely 
wear at a party.” Anyone who can supply this information should 
address Mrs. Krey at 1588 Vincent Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Miss Frances Donecker, 226 South Monumental Street, San 
Antonio, comments as follows on her work and interest in Texas 
history. 

The Texana part (of the April program) is of special in- 
terest . . . since I am an ardent collector. ..I[Tam... 
proud of my Texas library which numbers over 250 volumes 
and pamphlets and covers a wide range. I am not a rare book 
collector, nor an author, not even an undergraduate, but I 
am .. . a friend of Texas history. 

It may give the officers of the Association a slight encour- 
agement to know that the work of the organization has aided 
me considerably in my . . . efforts in arousing interest in 
Texas history among the pupils and teachers of the junior 
school in which I teach. I am somewhat of a pioneer in this 
effort, and . . . not very scientific . . . but the interest 
which is being aroused more than repays me for my work. 


Miss Donecker described three school projects. The first was an 
exhibit of Texana—history, folklore, fiction, poetry. The second 
was a search for historic ancestors among her pupils. She found 
descendants of the Seguins, José Antonio Navarro, George W. 
Cottle, the Woods of the Dawson massacre, and others. For San 
Jacinto week she exhibited illustrations of twenty-six flags used 
in Texas and another of articles used by pioneers. “The whole 
community became interested in this exhibit, and we had many 
articles, books, maps which museums would be eager to have. You 
may be sure that Texas was a topic of conversation at school and 
at home during the week.” They also prepared a bulletin requir- 
ing much research on San Jacinto. “And we are learning how 
historians differ!” exclaims the investigator. 

The Roy Bean addicts (I am not one of them) may learn that 
this exaggerated Texan once resided in Miss Donecker’s district, 
a part of which is called Beanville. Mayor Maverick ought to do 
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something about it, and the first thing he should do is to consult 
Miss Donecker, not Roy, in order to get the history straight. 

Miss Donecker thanks the Association for its services and sends 
nine dollars for Volumes 30 and 31 and for a year’s dues. The 
Association thanks her for the encouragement we receive from her 
enthusiastic work. Perhaps we can do more—say persuade a San 
Antonio citizen to equip her school with a Texas Collection. 


And now a word about Roy Bean. Without doubt he has received 
more notice and acclaim than any other tertiary character in Texas. 
He is more of a legendary figure than a historic character. Roy 
Bean’s adolescence was well hidden by his gray beard. He was 
always standing on his head or walking on his hands to excite the 
admiration of other adolescents. Every frontier had such charac- 
ters. Alabama had one and W. L. Fleming characterized the class 
by describing the Rey. A. S. Lakin. This man, said Fleming, “told 
several marvelous stories of hairbreadth escapes by assassination 
which, if true, would be enough to ruin the reputation of northern 
Alabama men for marksmanship.” If the stories about Roy Bean 
are true, it certainly may impair the reputation of Texas lawmen 
for knowledge of procedure, justice or equity. 


Miss Rosalind Langston, teacher of history at Henderson, is 
writing the life of Colonel R. T. Milner, early Texas newspaper 
editor. Anyone having information about Colonel Milner should 
communicate with Miss Langston. 


Miss Mary Gentry, Box 209, McCamey, Texas, is writing a 
history of Thurber, the Texas and Pacific coal mining town, in 
which she spent her childhood. Within a very brief space of time 
Thurber, late a city of 7,000 people, has passed out of existence. 
Those who have recollections of this company town with a popula- 
tion drawn from many foreign countries should write Miss Gentry. 
I spent two summers in Thurber when it was in its heyday. 

Once seen Thurber could not be forgotten. It boasted the largest 
saloon in the world, known locally as the Snake. It had a horse- 
shoe bar of immense proportions. In the long summer afternoons, 
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in preparation for the coming of the miners from the coal pits, a 
rumbling sound issued from the vicinity. It was made by wooden 
kegs rolling down a long inclined plane from the distant ware- 
house to the back door of the Snake. The kegs growled like distant 
thunder. By six o’clock from one thousand to fifteen hundred men 
were assembled there. The Americans were at the horseshoe bar, 
but the foreign elements, which predominated, took their cans to 
the heavy seats made by two-by-twelves set on sturdy posts in the 
yard. The murmur of voices from the Snake could be heard far 
into the night. Thurber lay in Erath County, which was dry by 
local option; the Snake was a mile away just across the line in 
Palo Pinto, which was wet. I witnessed four memorable events in 
Thurber in the hot summer of 1911. One was the prohibition 
election, the second was Labor Day celebration, the third was a 
bombardment of high explosives from a distant hill for the purpose 
of breaking the long drought, the fourth was a badger fight—the 
only one I ever saw—in which a young man from New York 
named Goldsmith pulled the badger. The efforts to get prohibition 
and rain were futile, but the Labor Day celebration and the badger 
fight were all that could be desired. 

W. K. Gordon was king of Thurber. It was he who later opened 
up the Ranger oil field. The use of oil by railroads and labor 
troubles made Thurber a ghost town. The mesquites have crept 
over the Snake’s once hard-trampled yard and the dull rumble of 
the kegs on the inclined plane and the murmur of the voices of a 
dozen nations are heard only in memory. The time has come to 
write the history of Thurber. 


W. A. Philpott, Jr., of Dallas, writes that the “little known” 
portrait of Sam Houston in the last Quarterly (pp. 398-9) is well 
known to Houston collectors. It is, says Mr. Philpott, a lithograph 
made by E. C. Kellog of Hartford, Conn., from a daguerreotype 
by Mead Brothers. The lithograph was made to be used in Hous- 
ton’s campaign for President of the United States as a Know- 
Nothing candidate. Mr. Philpott thinks that P. T. Barnum ar- 
ranged for the printing. “On my office wall hangs a fine specimen 
of this litho (number 491)—showing the four colors . . . black, 
red, yellow and flesh tint for Houston’s face and hands.” 
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Professor Samuel E. Asbury writes as follows about the Quarterly 
and its functions: “The Quarterly is as good as any state historical 
publication and better than most. Still, I am not satisfied. The 
contributions are voluntary. But I hold there should be at least 
one main article, solicited or demanded, from one of the main line 
historians of the state. All right; who are they? Theyare..... 
and many others that the Editor considers main line. (You are 
the Editor, not me.) 

“This article should be limited to so many words. The author 
should have a year or two advance notice. . . . The Editor should 
suggest the subjects he desires articles on and it should be exceed- 
ingly bad form for a member to turn down the Editor’s demand. 
The articles I would prefer are reviews: “The Present State 
of Research on—this and that.” 

In a former letter Dr. Asbury advocated controversy and criti- 
cism. He seemed to think that if a critic uttered any praise of 
the writer he was reviewing he would thereby forfeit all right to 
the job. Dr. Asbury dislikes patriotic history, addresses, and arti- 
cles. “I have always abominated centennials. They propagate and 
embalm a lying history. Never saw one, never intend to.” 

The Editor is willing to receive articles from main line historians ; 
he solicited and obtained the one that appears first in this issue. 
But he is not yet firmly enough entrenched to take by the neck 
one of these main line historians that Dr. Asbury named and shake 
a contribution out of him. The thought of doing it to more than 
one on Dr. Asbury’s list makes this Editor shudder. Let him 
who wants the job volunteer. 


Eugene Hollon reports the organization of the Crockett County 
Historical Society. The president is Houston Smith. C. S. Den- 
ham, who is writing a history of Fort Lancaster, is secretary and 
Miss Wanda Watson is corresponding secretary. Ozona, the county 
seat of Crockett County, is a cattle town which retains the char- 
acteristics of the old West. 





The Texas Outlook for May contains an article entitled “Ghost 
Towns of the Lone Star Republic.” The occasion for the article 
was a contest sponsored by George A. Hill in honor of James 
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Monroe Mill. Though the contest is closed for this year, the list of 
ghost towns should be of interest to many Texans. 

Some of the “ghost towns” of the Republic were: Cincinnati, 
Walker County; Copano, Refugio County; Fayetteville, Fort Bend 
County; Indianola, Calhoun County; Bolivar, Harris County ; 
Marion, Angelina County; Marion, Brazoria County; Nashville, 
Milam County; Tenoxtitlan, Burleson County; Lipantitlan, 
Nueces County; Trinidad, Madison County; Town Bluff, Tyler 
County; Sabinetown, Sabine County; Orozimbo, Brazoria County ; 
New Kentucky, Harris County; Mount Sterling, Nacogdoches 
County; Jefferson, Jefferson County; Waterloo, Travis County; 
Belgrade, Newton County; Swartwout, Polk County; Hidalgo, 
Washington County; Fort Teran, Tyler County; Fort Houston, 
Anderson County; Boonville, Brazos County; Santa Rita, Cameron 
County; Cedar Springs, Dallas County; Chambers Creek, Ellis 
County; Viesca, Falls County; Warran, Fannin County; La Bahia, 
Goliad County; Alabama, Houston County; Bevilport, Jasper 
County ; Lafayette, Lamar County; Mount Vernon, Lamar County ; 
Fort Boggy, Leon County; Atascosito, Liberty County; Grand 
Cane, Liberty County; Caney, Matagorda County; and Bryant’s 
Station, Milam County. 


The Fort Houston Chapter of the Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas has presented to the Carnegie Library at Palestine a 
Texas Collection of approximately fifty volumes, including some 
rare Texas books. Miss Mary Kate Hunter is writing a history 
of Fort Houston, established by order of Sam Houston immedi- 
ately after the battle of San Jacinto. It was not a family fort, 
but a government fortification, according to information furnished 
by Miss Hunter. 

Would it not be possible for the Fort Houston Chapter of 
the D. R. T. to make available in the Palestine library a com- 
plete file of the Quarterly? 


The following article by the Texas bibliographer, C. W. Raines, 
appeared in the Quarterly for April, 1906. It indicates that James 
Stephen Hogg was foresighted, not only as a statesman but as one 
who envisioned the cultural future of this state. 
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GoverNoR Hoce’s SERVICE IN THE CAUSE OF TEXAS History.— 
Governor Hogg was a real lover of Texas history and an inde- 
fatigable collector of books and documents relating to Texas. He 
was one of the few lawyers that succeeded in getting up for his 
library a complete set of the original edition of the Laws of the 
Republic and of the early State in the Union. The State Library 
was burned with the Capitol in 1881, and practically nothing had 
been done for its rehabilitation up to 1891, when Hogg was in- 
augurated as Governor... . 

The Library at that time had next to nothing outside of the 
public documents, that is, publications of the several States and of 
the Federal Government; the miscellaneous books did not exceed 
seventy-five and the Texas books numbered less than forty, with 
but one newspaper of the early Union, purchased by special ap- 
propriation. One of the first acts of the Hogg administration was 
the creation, not by enactment, but by the appropriation bill, of 
a historical clerk who was de facto State Librarian, and who was 
charged specially with looking after the things pertaining to the 
history of the State. Governor Hogg manifested quite an interest 
in the Library, visiting it often while I was in charge. He sug- 
gested the policy, which was at once adopted, of making the Library 
outside of the public documents a collection of Texas books pri- 
marily, and secondarily a collection of reference works on history 
and literature. Later his influence put in the appropriation bill 
an item of $500.00 per annum for necessary expenses in collect- 
ing historical data relating to Texas. On this fund the Historical 
Clerk or State Librarian traveled over the State, carrying out the 
purpose of the appropriation. In Hogg’s administration more than 
nine-tenths of the newspapers of the Republic and of early Texas 
in the Union now in the State Library were acquired and brought 
in by the State Librarian as a result of his personal researches for 
data amid the historic spots of the Republic. Besides these, many 
exceedingly rare and valuable Texas books and documents were 
added to the Library in this way. It may be added, in this con- 
nection, that all the old newspapers of the Republic and State m 
the Library, with one exception, noted above, have been acquired 
under this fund, which has been used since then exclusively for 
purchasing historical data and as a supplementary book-purchasing 
fund. The appropriation for buying books for the State Library 
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was increased under Hogg’s influence from $300.00 per annum 
to $1,000.00 per annum. It is a matter for keen regret that 
subsequent administrations have not seen fit to continue this 
liberal policy. 


Aside from the papers read the outstanding features of the 
April meeting of the Association were the luncheon for book 
collectors and the auction of Texas books in the evening. Earl 
Vandale, W. A. Philpott, and Frank Caldwell were among the 
Texana collectors who told something of their experiences. 





The book auction after the dinner address succeeded beyond the 
expectation of those who initiated it. Members and friends were 
generous in contributing from their collections important items for 
the sale. Auctioneers were Frank Caldwell, Dudley Dobie, J. Evetts 
Haley, W. R. Hogan and one or two others not so good. Each 
successful bidder received, in addition to the book, credit for mem- 
bership for the amount he spent, not exceeding three dollars. It 
was our desire that each purchaser receive his money’s worth, and 
we believe that each did. 

The proceeds of the sale went to the Association. The records 
show that the Association cleared $326.25 from this venture. 

Whether the book auction will become a yearly event depends 
on the will of the members. It has much to recommend its con- 
tinuance. For one thing it touches the interest of the book col- 
lector who is closely allied to the historian. It effects the distri- 
bution of books, and if continued, may in time become an important 
event in Texas. Some day a loyal Texan will present a big collection 
to the Association for auction, one that might attract buyers from 
all parts. 

‘Texas authors were generous in presenting first editions. Libra- 
rians may in time come to the Association book auction to fill 
gaps in their shelves. This year one librarian purchased the first 
American and the first English edition of aura Lettie Krey’s 
— and Tell of Time. J. Evett Haley’s XIT Ranch brought $18.00, 
as did John Henry Brown’s little History of Dallas County. 


ei 
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The auction was stopped at twelve o’clock before all the books 
were sold. Mr. E. W. Winkler had appraised each book and set a 
minimum price. Many of them were sold after the auction closed. 
The few that remainea will be offered at the next auction. 


The following people contributed books from their libraries: 


Miss Winnie Allen Mr. Frank Kell 
Governor James V. Allred Mr. L. W. Kemp 

Dr. Eugene C. Barker Mrs. Laura Lettie Krey 
Mr. Sam H. Benbow Mr. Stanley Marcus 

Dr. R. L. Biesele Dr. Pat Ireland Nixon 
Mr. Frank Caldwell Mr. Trueman O’Quinn 
Mr. H. W. Caldwell Mr. W. A. Philpott, Jr. 
Judge R. C. Crane Mr. Clyde Price 

Colonel M. L. Crimmins Dr. Charles W. Ramsdell 
Mr. Dudley Dobie Dr. Carl M. Rosenquist 
Mr. J. Frank Dobie The Steck Company 

Mr. J. C. Dykes Supt. I. T. Taylor 

Dr. Claude Elliott Dean T. U. Taylor 

Mr. Dan Ferguson Mrs. Coral H. Tullis 

Dr. Samuel E. Gideon Mr. Earl Vandale 

Mr. Jac. L. Gubbels Dr. Walter Prescott Webb 
Dr. Charles W. Hackett Mr. Joe Wells 

Mr. J. Evetts Haley Mr. J. R. Williams 

Mr. W. R. Hogan Mr. E. W. Winkler 

Mr. Boyce House Mr. John H. Wright 

Mr. Ben H. Hunt Judge Ralph Yarborough 


Mr. Marvin Hunter 


The donors of the following books are unknown: 


John Henry Brown, History of Teras, 1865-1892, vol. I. 
H. S. Thrall, History of Tezas. 


To complete our record and acknowledgment we would like to 
hear from the donors of the Brown and Thrall histories. 


The following article contains the substance of an address deliv- 
ered before the Houston meeting of the Association. It has to do 
with a long-time program for the development of Texas history 
through the agency of the Association. 
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A ProcramM ror TrExas HIstTory 


In venturing to set forth a program for the Texas State His- 
torical Association I am heading straight into many of the adages 
and wise epigrams expressing the wisdom that mankind has dis- 
tilled from experience. This rushing in permits me to travel on 
that ticket which wise men never use—as long as they are wise. 
[ am also violating my father’s adage: “Better remain silent and 
be thought a fool, than to speak and remove the doubt.” There is 
a military maxim that I like better than the one that has just 
convicted me. It says “If your position is weak, charge.” 

Since I mentioned it I might as well make my own position 
clear. In the Texas State Historical Association I have no position 
save that of editor. [ am an employee whose employer pays no 
salary, a retainer without fee, a hired man without wages. I 
work at the job for the same reason that Dr. Barker worked at it 
for more than a quarter of a century, and though I can’t hope to 
equal him in work, I make the boast that I do equal him in com- 
pensation. I am held to the job by the same force that held him, 
the conviction that the cause is a worthy me and that the work 
must be done by some one. 

From this position I advance—on the ground that there is 
nothing to lose—armed with a program, equipped with an objec- 
tive, supplied with ammunition consisting of words, arguments 
and a large amount of innate stubbornness. My morale is main- 
tained by the worthiness of a good cause—Texas history. In the 
past, for more than a hundred years men have fought to make it; 
we have the opportunity to work to preserve it. As I see it we 
need three things, a large number of recruits, a moderate amount 
of industry, and a little money. 

{In order to secure the recruits, generate the industry, and ac- 
quire the money we need a program. I mean that the Texas State 
Historical Association needs to take on a job, assume a task, and 
the bigger the job the better. In addition to the job which I shall 
define shortly, we need to establish certain objectives, say to our- 
selves that within two, three, or five years we want to see certain 
things done. If we keep saying that, we will finally believe it 





ourselves, and commit ourselves to such an extent that we shall 
have to make the effort because we will be ashamed to back out. 
To save our face we will have to go on. 
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It is important for us to believe in the cause before we launch 
a program to promote it. I want to say that I do believe in it, I 
am not a promoter, but I am unconsciously shameless when I talk 
to Texans about the Historical Association and its work. It seems 
to me that membership in this group is an honor so distinguished 
that any Texan should be glad to have it conferred upon him. 
Those who fought in the Texas Revolution must have derived great 
satisfaction from the memory of their service. Certainly their 
children consider it an honor to be their descendants because they 
organize societies and hold programs to keep the memory alive. 
We are the custodians of the records and memories of the entire 
state, not only of the Texas Revolution, but of the earlier and later 
periods. If it was honorable to make the record, it is honorable to 
preserve it, to keep it reasonably near the truth, and to make it 
available to all people. This is the mission and the function of this 
Association. What we need to do is to dignify the cause with a 
program and definite objectives. By performance we may develop 
surprising strength, latent power, and receive support from many 
quarters. Here is the program: 

1. The first thing I propose is to build a broader base of general 
membership in all parts of the state. At present we have about 
five hundred members in Texas. We should increase the number 
to 2,500 regular members. I have found that many people have 
the mistaken impression that the Association is almost a closed 
body, that one must be a near-professional historian to be eligible 
for membership. 

2. I propose that the Association launch as soon as possible a 
series of publications, good books bearing on Texas history. I 
would like to see the publication of one volume a year, but if that 
is not feasible, we can publish one occasionally. There is no press 
in Texas in position to put out such books as this Association would 
feel justified in sponsoring. I refer to a high type of sound, 
scholarly work that would not necessarily have a popular sale, but 
would be in demand by libraries, students and scholars, and that 
would enjoy a steady, though perhaps small sale, over a long period 
of time. These books should represent the best in scholarship, 


format, typography and workmanship. 

If funds were available for the publication of two or three books 
free of debt, the proceeds of sales would accrue to constitute a 
revolving fund which could be used to pay for other books. In 
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the course of time, some book would show up that would actually 
make money, though profit can never be the motive of this Asso- 
ciation. I am going to mention only three among the many worthy 
and needed projects. 

a. First in point of actual need is a Handbook of Texas History. 
Such a work would do for Texas history what Hodge’s Handbook 
of North American Indians has done for the Indians. It would be 
virtually an encyclopedia and a dictionary of biography combined. 
It would fill at least two volumes, with from 800 to 1,000 pages each. 

Such a work as this would be cooperative; it would require the 
assistance of every scholar in practically every field of study in 
Texas. It would require an able staff of editors with an editor-in- 
chief of experience. The undertaking would be very expensive. 
It is customary, and necessary, in such work to pay contributors, 
though the rate is low, about one cent a word. If the money were 
available, it would require from three to five years to complete 
the job. 

The value of such a work, properly done, would be in keeping 
with its cost. It would be indispensable to every editor, reporter, 
library, scholar, and teacher in Texas. It would be necessary for 
every library in the world that made any claim to being a working 
library. It would set the standard for spelling and pronunciation, 
and furnish the starting point for every investigation of things per- 
taining to Texas history. 

The arrangement would be alphabetical, as in an encyclopedia. 
The articles would range from the foundation stones of geology 
upward to the aspirations of literary genius and the art of Elisabet 
Ney. It would be the greatest and most useful piece of scholarship 
that has ever issued from this state, and would be, in my opinion, 
the greatest that is likely to be done for a long time. 

Some may be appalled at the magnitude of such an undertaking. 
I readily admit that the task is great, but I do not consider it 
impossible. I think the task is in keeping with the magnitude of 
Texas, and I dare to believe that the people of Texas are more 
likely to be interested in a big job that is worth while than in a 
number of insignificant and inconsequential ones. It is the sort 
of job that will confer prestige on the Texas State Historical 


Association. 
Though I am not prepared to go into details, I believe that if 
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we made up our minds to do this, it would be possible to have such 
a work underwritten in less than twelve months. I am not sure 
that such a work would not in time pay itself out. I am sure that 
in offering it to the public we would be offering something worth 
selling and worth buying. The Texas State Historical Association 
is the logical sponsor of the Handbook of Texas History. 


b. There is great need for a comprehensive one-volume history 
of Texas. This book should contain about 800 pages, and be a 
compendium of information. Such a work would have to be co- 
operative because no one person can do the whole job with authority. 
Such a book would not conflict with any Texas history now on the 
market. There would be considerable demand for such a work, 
especially until the Handbook is done. It would have wider dis- 
tribution and be less expensive. 


e. A third type of publication that should be sponsored by the 
Association would consist of biographical studies of famous Texans. 
Thus far Stephen F. Austin is about the only Texan who has had 
an adequate, scholarly biography. There are numerous other Texans 
who deserve similar treatment. It is fashionable, and profitable, 
to write biographies of a sort about Sam Houston, but a definitive 
biography based on the primary sources remains to be done. At 
the present time the Houston letters are being edited and pub- 
lished, a necessary preliminary to the definitive study. 

There is another Texan whose work meant much to Texas in the 
later period. I refer to Govesnor James Stephen Hogg. The 
Texas State Historical Association should sponsor a thorough bio- 
graphical study of its most distinguished governor. But before the 
biography can be written, it will be necessary to study his own 
writings and the letters he received. The bulk of these should be 
edited and published as a preliminary to the definitive biography. 

In this connection, I may say that historians can not write biogra- 
phies out of hand. A man like Governor Hogg must be as patient 
in waiting for a great biographer as Texas had to be in waiting 
for a great governor. But if we can prepare the way for the great 
biographer by having the papers edited and ready for him, we shall 
have rendered a good service. 

It is perfectly obvious that if the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation is to carry out such a program as the one outlined it will 
need a competent staff. Even the work now under way would 
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require the full time of one person, and the work now done is 
nothing to what might be done. During the year 1937-8 a com- 
mittee conducted a campaign which resulted in contributions of 
several thousand dollars, but the sum is not yet adequate to justify 
the employment of a full-time secretary. This campaign should be 
resumed, by those who know how to make such campaigns succeed, 
at the earliest time possible. For the present the policy is to con- 
serve the funds until they are more adequate for the needs. Before 
a new campaign is launched, I feel that the Association should 
adopt a program that will merit the support of all those who have 
at heart the interest of this state. 

On behalf of the Association I wish to thank those who have 
given their aid to what has been attempted. Others can help by 
joining the Association, by sending names of prospective members, 
by sending inquiries or notes for Texas Collection, or by contrib- 
uting sound historical articles. 

Those who have prospered because of the natural resources in 
Texas may well consider doing something for the state. The citizens 
of Texas have done and will do a great deal, but it has long been 
customary for many large concerns to take their wealth from 
Texas and other states and use it to endow institutions far away. 
Many considerations would seem to justify them in considering the 
state from which their good fortune comes. 

> + * 


Following the presentation of the above program, Mr. Harbert 
Davenport spoke in support of it, and was followed by Professor 
Herbert Gambrell of Dallas. A week later at the Austin meeting 
the Executive Council took an initial step by a resolution request- 
ing the Board of Regents of the University of Texas to support 
the program. The Regents acted favorably on the request and 
authorized the editor to devote half-time during the school year of 
1939-40 to the promotion of interest among the people of Texas 
in their own history. In plainer terms this means that the Board 
of Regents pays one-half of my salary in order that I may carry 
extension work among the people. Thus does the University inte- 
grate learning with life. 

The best agency through which to do this work is the Texas 
State Historical Association. It will be mainly through the in- 
terest of the few members of the various communities that my 
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work can be effective. Through the Association a Texas history 
service will be offered to individuals, schools, and public libraries. 

We should build up a small but select membership in each county. 
Surely there are ten people in each Texas county, or an average of 
ten, who would become members of the Association. If we can 
make this average, we can have nearly 2,500 new members, and 
that is about all we need. 

Every high school library in Texas should have a complete file 
of the Quarterly. This consists of forty-two bound volumes and may 
be had at the present time for approximately $200. This file will 
make it possible for the teachers to give a better course in Texas 
history; it will enable students to pursue their studies, for the 
Quarterly is a mine of information on practically every subject 
pertaining to Texas. A complete file of the Quarterly should be 
the foundation for a Texas Collection in every library in the state. 
it will be our purpose to place a set of the Quarterly in every library 
that really wants it. 

Schools should arrange to take out five-year membership in the 
Association. This will be more economical, and will assure receipt 
of the magazine for a long period. The value lies not in a single 
number, but in the series, and the librarians may effect a saving 
by taking a five-year membership. 

The Association should be closely affiliated with each local and 
regional historical society. The Quarterly will serve as a clearing 
house for historical information of interest to students. For ex- 
ample, if some valuable manuscript or collection of rare books or 
manuscripts is given to the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society 
or to the Dallas Historical Society or to the San Jacinto Museum 
of History, note of it should appear in the Quarterly. 

The Association will assist in founding local historical societies 
in any school or community interested. Several years ago Dr. 
Charles W. Ramsdell drew up a constitution for such organiza- 
tions, and this may be resurrected and made available. 

The Association will assist any school or community in setting 
up a Texas Collection of books in the local library. There should 
be such a collection in every library, and the Texas Collection 
can be as large or as small as resources will permit. 

As the representative of the Association during the coming 
school year, I shall undertake to earn the public support of the 
organization through the service that the Association is prepared 
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to render. I feel that this service is great. Throughout the year 
I shall present the program to teachers, librarians, patriotic organi- 
zations and citizens, a program that seeks only to preserve Texas 
history, to record it and make it available through publication, and 
to stimulate the interest of Texas people in their own past. 

One person, however zealous, can not do the whole job. I shall 
have to have help and I am now issuing a call for the active 
support of each member of the Association. In a matter of this 
sort a little help is a big help. Members can help the program 
in the following ways: 


1. By sending a post card or letter with the names of pros- 
pective members. 

2. By calling attention of Texas librarians to the value of a 
complete file of the Quarterly. 

3. By calling to the attention of study clubs and patriotic 
organizations the vast amount of information the mem- 
bers may find in the files of the Quarterly. 

4. By arranging for me to meet groups of citizens to whom I 
may explain this program. In no case will high-pressure 
methods be used. I personally do not want any new member 
who does not consider it something of a privilege to be a 
member. 


In conclusion, 1 wish to say that I am not dependent on this 
work for a living, and not one penny of the money paid in to the 
Association for membership or as a gift will come to me. Every 
dollar will go directly to the promotion of Texas history. For me 
it would be far more comfortable and convenient, and certainly 
more profitable, to sit in a well-equipped office at the University, 
teach a few classes and devote my spare time to writing books 
than it will be to travel over the state and endure all the incon- 
veniences of an irregular life for the purpose of telling Texans 
that Texas history is worthy of their attention. 

What I really want to find out is whether Texans are worthy 
of Texas, of being a part of the state of which they boast. If they 
are, then at least one person out of each two thousand should 
become a member of the Texas State Historical Association, and 
by this act lend support to the preservation of Texas history. 
Three thousand new members would put the Association on a 
firm basis; enable us to enlarge the Quarterly; permit us to under- 
take a publication program in which good books on Texas would 
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be made available, not only to Texans but to a vastly larger audi- 
ence beyond Texas who are eager to earn all they can about this 
young and growing state. 

Three thousand new members will, without much doubt, make 
the Association the largest of its kind in the United States. 

Why not represent your community, be one out of two thousand, 
one of the three thousand new members by sending a post card or 
letter signifying your desire to become a member of the Texas 
State Historical Association. Membership is three dollars, and 
carries with it subscription to the Quarterly. You need not send 
check. Bill will be mailed within six months. Address 


THE EpIToR, 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
University of Texas, Austin. 





THE FIRST BOOK-LOVERS AWARD AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


WILLiaAM H. CLEVELAND, JR. 


Thomas Carlyle, in his essay on the hero as a man of letters, 
said, “The true University of these days is a Collection of Books.” 
If this statement is valid, then the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion has done much to increase the growth of “true Universities” 
on the Forty Acres. In establishing the Annual Book-Lovers Award 
at the University, it hopes to encourage undergraduate students 
in the building of their own personal libraries; it seeks to create 
a love of and an interest in books as instruments of pleasure and 
information ; and finally, it hopes to arouse among the people of 
Texas a respect for the ownership of good books—especially those 
books dealing with Texas and the Southwest. This spring saw the 
presentation of the first Book-Lovers Award at the annual dinner 
of the Texas State Historical Association which was held in Austin. 

This type of award is not, however, the first of its kind in the 
United States; that honor goes to Swarthmore College in Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1931 the A. Edward Newton Library Prize was created 
at Swarthmore for the best personal library formed by a student. 
Mr. Newton tells the story of how he happened to establish such 
an award in his volume of essays entitled End Papers. Since the 
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establishment of that first award, some twenty-three other institu- 
tions of higher learning have instituted similar prizes. Among 
these schools are Wellesley, Smith, Purdue, University of Cali- 
fornia, University of Oklahoma, University of Pennsylvania, and 
many others. To this group must now be added the name of the 
University of Texas, which, thanks to the State Historical Asso- 
ciation, sets the precedent in the Lone Star State. 

The credit for instituting such a competition in Texas goes to 
Dr. Walter P. Webb, who saw the values inherent in such an award 
and who secured the sponsorship of the State Historical Associa- 
tion and the co-operation of local firms who made the awards. 
The rules of the competition were kept as simple as_ possible. 
Students wishing to enter their libraries merely registered with 
Dr. Webb. Only undergraduates of the University of Texas were 
permitted to compete. Each student who registered was asked to 
submit to the judges a list of approximately twenty-five books in 
his library with an informal essay describing the formation of the 
collection, principles governing the selection of books, and the 
approximate cost of each volume. Eleven students registered and 
submitted entries. Of this eleven, eight turned in essays and had 
their books examined by the judges. The judges visited each con- 
testant, inspected the books themselves, and asked the student a 
series of informal questions relating to the contents of the. books 
and the formation of the library. On the basis of the essays, the 
oral examination, and the books themselves, the judges made their 
decision. 

The libraries ranged in size from ten to approximately four 
hundred volumes, the average being one hundred. All of the 
libraries showed some one field of specialization in addition to books 
of a more general nature. The judges found collections built around 
the life and literature of Texas and the Southwest, around folk- 
lore and music of the same region, around choice Spanish and 
Mexican imprints. Other collections contained books pertaining 
to the growth of the English language and the Anglican Church, 
books relating to Spanish and American art, and biographies of 
the presidents of the United States and famous Americans. There 
were also general libraries showing a fine array of modern fiction 
and poetry, and one library based on the history and practice of 
medicine. All in all, the collections revealed a variety of interests, 
high standards of taste, and a deep love of books as gateways to 
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knowledge and understanding. The quality of these books speaks 
well for the private libraries of some future Texas citizens. 

The essays in many cases revealed a clear understanding of the 
problems involved in forming a worth while collection. Some of 
the incidents recorded by these young book-lovers are as romantic 
as anything found within the covers of the books themselves. Here 
is one, for example, that tells the story of the inception of a col- 
lection of books dealing with life and literature of the Southwest : 


It is hard for me to say just when and where and how my 
interest in books began. It seems that I have always loved 
them. But I can say when and how I became interested in 
books dealing with life and culture of Texas and the South- 
west. I live on a farm . . . and on January 7, 1932, our 
home burned. In my efforts to save some of our books, pic- 
tures, and other irreplaceable belongings, I made several trips 
into the burning building, each time dropping what I brought 
out in what I, in my fright and excitement, considered a safe 
place, but which in reality was right in the path of the fire. 
The fourth trip inside, however, was one too many, for part 
of the roof fell on me, and I was badly burned. . . . The 
first book brought to me after I was able to sit up and read 
was a copy of Mr. Dobie’s Coronado’s Children . . . I loved 
its dreamy tales of buried treasure, and I doubt that I will 
ever feel toward any other book as I did then . . . When I 
began teaching school and cashed my first voucher, I bought 
a copy of the book, the first volume in my present collection. 


Not all of the libraries could lay claim to such a dramatic begin- 
ning, but most of them did show the thoughtfulness of parents, 
friends, or teachers in passing on the love of books and book- 
collecting to some young novice: 


One of the few things I can remember about my weekly visits 
to my grandfather’s house for Sunday dinner is his library. 
. Though at this early age we admittedly had no interest 
in the contents, we were greatly thrilled when our grand- 
father occasionally gave us a book for our very own. However, 
our interest in literature did not lag far behind; reading aloud 
was part of our family life . . . The feeling of having a per- 
sonal library came before I entered high school. We moved to a 
new house, and my parents delighted me by having book 
shelves built in my room. 


The essays also revealed an understanding of the eternal problem 
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of the book-collector: where to get the money for purchasing some 
much longed-for volume. One student wrote, 


By necessity, a number of books in my modest library are 
of cheaper editions. And sometimes I have been compelled to 
follow the advice of Austin Phelps, “Wear the old coat and 
buy the new book.” However, I bear no grief toward any 
book that I have purchased. 


These essays, with their stories of much-loved books, are to be 
bound and placed on permanent record in the University Library. 
Perhaps in years to come these essays may tell the story of the 
beginning of future Wrenn libraries or Texas collections that will 
add some additional luster to the name of Texas. 

It is significant that, with one exception, the homes of the con- 
testants are in the smaller towns and communities of the state. 
Reading and a love of good books is not necessarily limited to 
urban centers of population. It is also worthy of note that prac- 
tically every library revealed the possession of a distinctive and 
often original bookplate. These were usually symbolic of the special 
interests of their owners. It should also be pointed out that some 
of the best collections in point of content, unity, and appreciation 
were small collections. This should certainly indicate the emphasis 
which the judges placed upon quality rather than quantity. An- 
other interesting feature of the competition was the eagerness on 
the part of the students in forming some kind of an informal 
book-collector’s club, a clearing ground for the personal problems 
facing the student collector. The coming school year may see the 
beginning of some such organization on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Aspects such as these of the first Book-Lovers 
Award seem indicative of a healthy and valuable future. 

The judges found their task a pleasant one, it being a real 
pleasure to talk books with eight young bibliophiles. If this com- 
petition grows, and there is no reason to suppose the contrary, the 
judges see the day when a number of awards will be made, each 
one honoring some special type of personal library. It has already 
been suggested that a special prize be given next year for the best 
library of books on Texas and the Southwest. Such a suggestion 
leads logically to special awards for a number of different library 
classifications. 
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The unanimous decision of the judges on the first Book-Lovers 
Award was as follows: 

Because of their appreciation and love of books and because of 
the fine collection of books they have formed, Honorable Mention 
was awarded to the following, in alphabetical order: 


Mr. Jack L. Hart, Carthage, Texas 

Mr. Joel H. Johnson, Round Rock, Texas 
Mr. Travis Poole, Cotulla, Texas 

Miss Consuelo Raymond, Laredo, Texas 

Mr. F. Macdonald Spindler, Brazoria, Texas 


Because of his ability to build a unified collection of books with- 
out losing a wide and diversified interest and because of a genuine 
interest shown in books themselves, Third Place was awarded to 


J. Oleutt Sanders, Fort Worth, Texas 


Because of a sincere love of books and because of her ability to 
form a small collection of books of the finest literary quality and 
unity, Second Place was awarded to 


Miss Mae Featherstone, Goldthwaite, Texas 


And, finally, because of the completeness and unity of his col- 
lection, because of a genuine love of books, and because of his 
ability to form not only a specialized collection of books but a 
general library as well, First Place was awarded to 


Mr. John Ben Shepperd, Gladewater, Texas. 


Mr. Shepperd’s library was notable for his fine collection of books 
on the presidents of the United States and other famous Americans. 
His prize was $25.00 in cash and a year’s membership in the Texas 
State Historical Association. Miss Featherstone’s collection of auto- 
graphed books relating to life and letters in Texas and the South- 
west was also notable. She also received a prize of books. Mr. 
Sanders had formed a collection around Southwest folk music and 
folklore, and his award was also made in the form of books. The 
presentation of the award was made by W. E. Wrather, President 
of the Association. The University Co-Op furnished the money 
for the cash award. The judges were Dr. Ohland Morton and 
the writer. 


University of Texas. 
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PROGRAM OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
IN HOUSTON 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1939 
2:30 P. M. 


In the French Room of the Rice Hotel, in connection with the 
inauguration of the San Jacinto Museum of History, and under 
the auspices of the San Jacinto Museum of History Association: 
The Spindletop Oil Boom— Mr. Boyce House 
Matamoros and the Texas Mexicans— MHarbert Davenport, Esq. 
Old Historical Jackson County— Superintendent I. T. Taylor 
A Program of Development for The Texas State Historical 

Association— Professor Walter Prescott Webb 
IN AUSTIN 
Fripay, APRIL 28, 1939 
Crystal Ball Room—Driskill Hotel 
10:00 A. M4. 
Supsect: The City of Austin 


Establishment of the Capital at Austin and the Early Gov- 


ernment of the City— Mr. E. R. Dabney 
Austin and 0. Henry— Mr. Trueman O’Quinn 
The Beginning of Austin— Mr. Walter Greig 


LuNCHEON FoR Book COLLECTORS 
Driskill Hotel 
12:30 P. M. 
Crystal Ball Room—Driskill Hotel 
2:00 P. M. 


The Evolution of a Brazos Bottom County— 
Mr. E. G. Marshall 


Padre Island—Fact and Fiction— 
Mrs. Hortense Warner Ward 


Texas-Mexican Border Relations, 1839-1840— 
Rev. Brother Joseph Schmitz, 8S. M. 
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Meeting of the Executive Council 
4:00 P. M. 


Tea at the University Memorial Museum 


5:00 Pp. mM. 
DINNER 
Crystal Ball Room—Driskill Hotel 
7:00 P. M. 
Invocation 
Dinner 


Address: Shipwrecks of the Texas Revolution— 
Harbert Davenport, Esq. 
Book-Lovers’ Award 
Auction of Texana 
SarurpDay, APRIL 29, 1939 
Crystal Ball Room—Driskill Hotel 
10:00 a. M. 
Liotot and Jalot, Two French Surgeons of Early Texas— 
Dr. P. I. Nixon 


Diary of John Ernest Mowinckel— 
Mr. John Ernest Mowinckle 


Why Jean Lafitte Became a Pirate— 
Mr. Charles Ramsdell, Jr. 


University LUNCHEON 
(For Members of the Association Only) 
Junior Ball Room—Union Building 
1:00 P. M. 


Address: Acting President H. T. Parlin 
Garrison Hall 1 


2:30 P. M. 


The Cooperative Movement in Texas, 1873-1900— 
Mr. Ralph Smith 


* W. P. Zuber Letter on the Alamo— 


Mr. C. C. Jefferies 
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George C. Childress as a Newspaper Editor in Nashville, 
Tennessee— 
Miss Cornelia Hood 
Major George W. Littlefield—A Man of the Texas Range— 
Mr. J. Evetts Haley 


Business meeting. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Nationalism and Reform in India. By William Roy Smith. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. vi, 485.) 

The rapidly expanding literature on Indian nationalism attests 
not only to the growing interest in the subject but also to its 
increasing importance. It was in 1910 that Sir Valentine Chirol 
first popularized it in his Indian Unrest. Since then hardly a year 
has passed that some work deserving of attention has not been 
published. British and American scholars and travelers have vied 
with Indian pundits and politicians to explain the movement and 
record its progress. F. B. Fisher (1919), C. H. Van Tyne (1923), 
J. T. Gwynn (1924), H. W. Nevinson (1925), V. H. Rutherford 
(1927), and C. M. Andrews (1930), as well as such representative 
leaders of Indian thought as Naoroji, Banerjea, Lajpat Rai, Gandhi 
and the Nehrus have kept us abreast of the times. But in none 
of the many volumes which Indian nationalism has inspired has 
the material been more carefully sifted, more effectively organized, 
or more fairly presented than in the volume under review. Unfor- 
tunately the author died before he could complete the task which 
he had imposed upon himself, and the book was published posthu- 
mously by the widow, Mrs. (Marion Parris) Smith, with the 
chapter on the constitution of 1935 and the note on bibliography 
in unfinished form. 

William Roy Smith was a native Texan and a graduate of the 
State University where he had majored in history. He received 
the doctor’s degree at Columbia in 1903 and became a member of 
the faculty of Bryn Mawr College, with which institution he was 
associated at the time of his death. The teaching of a course on 
“British Imperialism” aroused in him the interest in India which 
after “eighteen years of study and travel” bore fruit in the pub- 
lication under review. The Smiths traveled extensively but always 
for the purpose of collecting material for their Indian study. They 
were in India in 1919-20 when Hindu and Moslem had tempo- 
rarily suspended their age-old conflict to unite in a common chal- 
lenge of British authority. They visited Amritsar a few months 
after “the massacre” which did more to promote nationalism than 
a thousand agitators. They were in London at the time of the 
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heated parliamentary debates on the alleged culpability of General 
Dyer. They spent months in the dominions and the colonies, inter- 
viewing officials and civilians, examining documents and obtaining 
direct and reliable information on the condition and status of 
Indians abroad. 

Although there were scattered and sporadic manifestations of 
nationalism earlier, Professor Smith rightly selected the organiza- 
tion of the Indian National Congress in 1885 to mark the begin- 
ning of the more continuous and extensive movement of today. 
tecognizing the importance of that event, it is to be regretted 
that. he did not discuss the original purposes of the Congress and 
the attitude of the Viceroy Lord Dufferin towards it. The Con- 
gress came to be India’s most dynamic, unofficial political insti- 
tution, constantly agitating for a greater degree of native partici- 
pation in administration and obtaining occasional concessions ; but 
up to 1919 none of these was fundamental, none yielded any impor- 
tant political power, none was sufficient to appease. The author 
attributes their failure largely to the attitude of the British re- 
cruited Indian civil service, which had developed “a bureaucratic 
tradition and a strong feeling of racial superiority”; so, although 
its government was efficient, it was not sympathetic, and its mem- 
bers, “convinced that an Indian is incapable of exercising adminis- 
trative responsibility,” were “unwilling to give him a chance to 
prove the contrary.” 

Professor Smith’s analysis of Indian political leadership con- 
vinees one that the general trend has been and still is toward the 
left. His classification of the leaders is sound, his biographical 
sketches illuminating, and his explanation of the constitutional evo- 
lution simple. The native politicians were in general agreement that 
self-government was the desired objective. They differed from one 
another primarily over the speed at which the goal was to be ap- 
proached and the methods by which it was to be attained. The 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms (1919-21) constituted a concession 
to a strengthening national sentiment. They represent a sharp 
departure from earlier British constitutional policy. They were 
to be the first of several steps leading to ultimate dominion status. 
The first step was a short one but it would have accomplished more 
had “the educated classes in India been willing to cooperate.” The 
intellectuals, however, believed that India had once again been 
let down and that “self-determination” was nothing but a war 
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slogan to beguile the credulous. Such in short is the author’s 
interpretation of developments to 1921. 

The major part of the book is devoted to an exposition and 
appraisal of India’s grievances. This is not only the most inter- 
esting portion but also the most original and important. One is 
constantly impressed by its objectivity and fairness. The economic 
grievances received especial emphasis. Failure to remedy them “is 
the most vulnerable spot in the British armor and it bulks large 
in the literature of Indian Nationalism” (p. 139). The author 
traces the historical evolution of the “drain theory” (the theory 
that Britain impoverished India by draining away its wealth), 
examines the items (salaries, pensions, interest and profits) con- 
stituting the drain, and passes judgment upon each. He sketches 
the establishment and development of the cotton textile industry 
in India and of the resultant tariff controversy, and concludes that 
India has been justified in charging that British administration has 
been unduly influenced by Lancashire. He points out, however, 
that a recent tariff even against Lancashire textiles has not brought 
prosperity to Bombay, and draws a striking comparison between 
Bombay and New England. “The fact is that the cotton industry 
is gradually being transferred . . . to the other parts of India just 
as in America it is being transferred from New England to the 
South. No amount of protection can check this movement until 
wages, taxes, and other costs of production are equalized . . .” 
(p. 159). 

In his discussion of taxation he stresses particularly the impli- 
cations and political potentialities of the land tax. “The British 
authorities are finally beginning to realize . . . that their rule 
is doomed if the rural masses are ever swept into the Nationalist 
movement. But while their motives may be political rather than 
humanitarian, there can be no doubt that their agrarian program 
has steadily been growing more enlightened” (p. 176). It is his 
opinion, however, that the measures so far taken do not go far 
enough and that the only solution of the problem is the estab- 
lishment of a paternalistic system of peasant proprietorship. 

The charge of racial discrimination against Indians he holds 
well substantiated. He points out, however, that Britain has con- 
stantly opposed the exclusionist policy of the dominions and is 
rapidly Indianizing the Indian services. But he doubts that the 
army will be fully Indianized for a long time to come and pre- 
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dicts that when it is “the martial classes will take charge of affairs 
and either establish a military despotism or plunge the country 
into anarchy,” a prediction that seems unduly pessimistic. Polit- 
ical control is not necessarily a concomitant of military command. 

Of the social grievances none occupies a more prominent position 
than India’s low standard of living. The Nationalists place the 
blame squarely upon the shoulders of Britain, but Dr. Smith replies 
that the charge is unjust and contends that “India today is prob- 
ably the best example in the world of the operation of the Mal- 
thusian law.” 

The religious grievances grew out of either British intervention 
for the maintenance of the law, or British insistence upon adequate 
representation of minority groups in various administrative bodies. 
Dr. Smith makes it clear that ordinarily the British do not take 
sides in religious controversies. But “when the British law of prop- 
erty prevents the redress of religious abuses, the authorities not 
only have to interfere but they have to interfere on the wrong 
side.” So the attempt of the Akalis to bring the endowed Sikh 
shrines under a more orthodox and spiritual management in 1921 
encountered British opposition, in spite of the fact, as Dr. Smith 
points out, that Britain under Henry VIII “had to face a similar 
problem and didn’t let the law of property stand in the way.” 
Dr. Smith believes that the religious reform movement is closely 
bound up with the political reform movement and contends that 
the Nationalists would have obtained “the vast wealth of the Hindu 
religion for use against the British,” had the British not interfered 
in such disputes. He holds also that the British cannot be entirely 
absolved of the charge of playing religious favorites in politics. 
Political redistricting, communal electorates, and weighted repre- 
sentation prove the charge. As to the chronic Hindu-Moslem con- 
flict, he views it largely as a struggle “for spoils of office and 
political power.” So much for his discussion of India’s grievances. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms had been proclaimed as a first 
step toward dominion status. Their characteristic feature was 
limited responsible government in the provinces (dyarchy). They 
did not go far enough to satisfy the rapidly advancing political 
sentiment. The Nationalists were united in their opposition but 
divided as to how that opposition could make itself most effective. 
Gandhi advocated non-cooperation and a boycott of the elections 
and the new legislative bodies; Das and Nehru urged participation 
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in the elections but for the purpose of destroying the new insti- 
tutions by methods of legislative obstruction similar to those which 
had been successfully used by Charles Stewart Parnell in his fight 
for Irish home rule. It did not take the British long to realize 
that their constitutional innovation had failed. The Indians under 
threat of rebellion were demanding full and immediate dominion 
status. It was under those conditions that Britain selected a com- 
mission (1927) headed by Sir John Simon, to determine whether 
India was ready for a larger dose of self and responsible govern- 
ment. The appointment of this commission might have been ac- 
claimed by India had it not been that its membership was exclu- 
sively British. The British realized their blunder too late. No 
amount of explanation could undo the damage that had been done. 
The Indian Nationalists believed that the cards had been stacked 
against them and that Britain would proceed as in the past without 
serious consideration of Indian sentiment. 

India’s rejection of the Simon Report in spite of its many ad- 
mirable features was a foregone conclusion. The Report neverthe- 
less became the basis of the new Indian constitution (1935) which 
is now being put into operation and which provides for a federation 
of the British Indian provinces and the native states and sets up 
machinery for self-government without however abandoning the 
safeguards which during a transitional period the British believe 
necessary for the maintenance of peace and order and for the pro- 
tection of India. That in short is the story as Dr. Smith unfolds 
it in the concluding chapters of his work. Unfortunately the detail 
is so abundant that it is at times confusing. There is also occa- 
sional repetition. But these are minor defects. 

On the whole, the organization of the book is logical, and the 
style clear and vigorous. There are few errors, few misstatements. 
The date for the establishment of the Tariff Board (p. 155) should 
be corrected. The appraisal of Shivaji (p. 49) is hardly just. His 
“chief title to fame” is not “the tradition that he had assassinated 
a Moslem general during an uncertain truce,” but rather that he 
had established and maintained for some time an independent 
Hindu kingdom in the heart of a great Moslem empire. 

The book is a scholarly production, thoroughly documented and 
abounding in shrewd observations, sound judgments and interesting 
predictions. It is a valuable addition to the literature on Indian 


Nationalism. 
Mitton R. Gurscu. 


The University of Texas. 
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From Mill Wheel to Plowshare. By Julia Angeline Drake and 
James Ridgely Orendorff. (Cedar Rapids: The Torch 
Press. 1938. Privately published. Pp. xii, 271. $3.00.) 

This volume is devoted to the experiences of the Orendorff family, 
and several of the leading families with which its members inter- 
married, from the first half of the eighteenth century, when the 
first Orendorff arrived near Philadephia from the Palatinate, to the 
time when some of the youngest members of the family com- 
pleted the transcontinental migration to the Pacific Coast. In a 
sense, it is the story of the advancing frontier, in terms of the 
history of a substantial German immigrant family, and the English 
and Scotch-Irish with whom these pioneers intermarried. From 
Pennsylvania they followed the lure of the West, across the Blue 
Ridge, by the Wilderness Road, to the Kentucky and Tennessee 
border and, in later generations, to Illinois, Arkansas, and Cali- 
fornia. From a personal narrative of this kind, so typical of the 
immigrant theme in the expansion of America, one gets glimpses 
of early colonial agriculture and industry, the flour and saw mills 
erected by the pioneers on every frontier where they established 
themselves, early American trade, transportation and markets, and 
the life of the common man at various stages of the westward 
movement. 

Much research has gone into the production of this volume, 
especially in such sources as deeds, wills, letters, diaries, and other 
family records. The appendix, in addition to a genealogy, consists 
of a strange miscellany of source materials. The maps are excellent 
and the illustrations beautifully done. The book will, of course, be 
of great interest to all members of this family which had its first 
reunion in Illinois in 1886. Unfortunately, and in spite of the 
research that went into this labor of love, the volume will be of 
little value to the historian. It suffers from a number of defects 
in organization and composition. The narrative is choppy; the 
style is undistinguished and diffused ; and the materials suffer from 
poor arrangement. Long extracts, from miscellaneous documents, 
some important and others not, break the continuity of the story. 
The chapter on “Industrial Interests,” for example, contains sec- 
tions on the first steamboat, early trade relations, Washington’s 
Neutrality Proclamation, the Whiskey Insurrection, and a Civil 
War story that is not documented and probably apocryphal. More- 
over, the authors have failed completely to sketch in an adequate 
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historical background against which the fortunes of the family 
should have been presented. 
Cart WITTKE. 
Oberlin College. 





Cities in the Wilderness, 1625-1742. By Carl Bridenbaugh. (New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1938. Pp. xiv, 500. Illus- 
trations. $5.00.) 

It will be difficult for any reviewer of this book to write a review 
which will be better than the first four paragraphs which Professor 
Bridenbaugh wrote for his preface. It will not be amiss, then, 
either to select passages from these paragraphs or to paraphrase 
them. 

Because “both materially and psychologically urban factors 
govern much of American life,” Professor Bridenbaugh has under- 
taken to delve into the origins of these factors with the purpose 
of showing that they “germinated with the earliest settlement on 
American soil.” He selected five representative towns—Boston, 
Newport, New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston—because they 
are representative of the “physical, economic, social, and cultural 
aspects” of an “emerging urban society.” These cities were the 
largest in America when the American Revolution broke out and 
they are representative of “geographical position and_ political 
institutions.” 

Professor Bridenbaugh supports the interesting thesis also that 
“frontier democracy and individualism” were not the only factors 
which left their stamp on colonial life. He aptly says: “Com- 
mercial as well as agrarian interests dictated political if not also 
social revolution; most of the intellectual activity and much of 
the social and political advance of the eighteenth century depended 
upon an urban rather than a rural environment; certainly a large 
part of our radical thought came neither from farm nor forest but 
from the seaboard towns.” 

The plan of Professor Bridenbaugh’s book presents a division 
into three parts, each of which shows a stage in the growth of 
these cities in the American wilderness. The first part shows “The 
Planting of the Villages, 1625-1690”; the second part traces 
“The Awakening of Civic Consciousness, 1690-1720”; and the 
third discusses “The Towns Become Cities, 1720-1742.” Each of 
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these parts has four chapters which deal, respectively, “with the 
physical aspects, economic development, urban problems, and social 
life in the five towns.” In a summary which he calls “One Hundred 
Years of Urban Growth” the author puts a finishing touch upon 
his scholarly production. Quite unexpectedly the bibliography does 
not list the many sources from which the author drew, a fact 
which he explains by saying that his footnotes showed what those 
sources were and that he did not “propose to indulge in . . . a 
paroxysm of citation.” Instead, the bibliography lists guides to 
the manuscript and printed materials, prints, maps, and finding 
lists of manuscripts. The book is undoubtedly a very valuable 
reference work in colonial history and will stimulate further study. 


R. L. BresE.e. 
The University of Tezas. 





McGillivray of the Creeks. By John Walton Caughey. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1938. Volume XVIII, 
Cwilization of the American Indian Series. Pp. x and 363. 
Map, illustrations, and bibliography. $3.00.) 

With this book a significant volume has been added to the 
Civilization of the American Indian Scries, sponsored .by the 
University of Oklahoma. Professor Caughey of the University 
of California at Los Angeles has made available his interesting 
find in the Archives of the Indies at Seville. While working there 
some years ago he discovered a packet of letters written by Alexan- 
der McGillivray, that most gifted and highly educated of Indian 
leaders. Inspired by his discovery, Dr. Caughey has extended his 
study, combining with those letters other documents and related 
papers from various sources. Thus is fulfilled the primary purpose 
of his book “to assemble and place into conveniently available 
form the essential documents descriptive of the man and his work.” 

As an introduction, the author sketches in ten short chapters, 
and within the limits of less than sixty pages, the career of Mec- 
Gillivray ; in this interesting and compact summary he brings into 
focus McGillivray’s importance to Creek adamantine diplomacy 
in safeguarding for a decade their lands against the incursions of 
Georgians, Tennesseeans, Spaniards, and Englishmen. The result, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, is that this volume affords the 
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clearest picture anywhere available of the Indian sentiment and 
attitude toward European inthrust into Eastern America. Ample 
background for the Creek Nation’s history is given, and the trend 
of events during McGillivray’s short life of thirty-four years is 
interestingly portrayed. It is the last ten years (1783-1793) of 
his life in which McGillivray assumed a position of extreme im- 
portance in the life and very existence of his nation in the face 
of encroachment and pressure from all sides. The author sketches 
with clarity the astute diplomacy of McGillivray which earned for 
him the title “Talleyrand of Alabama.” 

The 214 documents comprising the major portion of the book 
are arranged chronologically and grouped into seventeen categories, 
the nature of which is clearly and cleverly indicated by attractively 
phrased captions—an arrangement all important to the readable- 
ness of a collection of documents. In addition to this the author 
has made his footnotes add a helpful and interesting touch to the 
integration. He dove-tailed the documents, one with another, by 
a code arranged to indicate each of his major sources, from the 
Archives of the Indies to the Bancroft Library. To this he adds 
an extensive bibliography and a well made index. An end paper 
map provides what is needed in the way of a cartograph, and is 
to be commended for its size and usefulness, for it shows more 
clearly than a smaller and more detailed map the area of the 
Creek Nation and its environs. The result is a well made book, 
easy to read, entirely enjoyable, and that with no sacrifice of 
scholarliness or authenticity. In editing and annotating the docu- 
ments the author is to be commended for leaving the original 
reality in the letters; he has kept their readability unimpaired, 
having deleted only unessential parts, and having made only minor 


alterations or corrections. 
CHARLES F. Warp. 


New Mexico Military Institute. 





A Gentleman of the Old Natchez Region. Benjamin L. C. Wailes. 
By Charles S. Sydnor. (Durham: Duke University Press, 

1938. Pp. xii, 337. Illustrations. $3.00.) 
The Old Natchez Region, in Southwest Mississippi, developed 
in isolation a civilization, with French beginnings, followed by 
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Spanish and English contributions and a remaking by the Ameri- 
cans. When the United States gained physical possession in 1798, 
this region had about 7,500 people, white and slave, with the 
former predominating. It had most of the frontier characteristics ; 
but with the coming of an export crop—cotton—it began to take 
on a remarkable growth. Plantations sprang up and wealth aceumu- 
lated to the extent that some planters became millionaires, and at 
least one was reputed to be worth ten millions. Soon came sur- 
veyors, printers, teachers, preachers and writers, who gave to this 
background of expanding wealth an impetus to make it blossom 
forth in schools, churches, athenaeums, a college, an agricultural 
society, and scientific and historical activities. 

Eschewing the Federalism foisted upon it by its first governor, 
appointed by John Adams, it remained, nevertheless, too aristo- 
cratic for the incoming frontiersmen who settled to the eastward 
and supplanted the Indians. The Natchez region lost its political 
importance when Mississippi became a state, and, giving allegiance 
to the Whigs with the rise of that party, it receded further politi- 
cally in the contest with Mississippi's dominant Democracy. 

Into this region came Levin Wailes in 1807, from Georgia, where 
he had lived only a few years since his removal from Maryland. 
His son, Benjamin, at that time ten years old, is the subject of 
Professor Sydnor’s volume. Becoming a planter and a Whig to 
the core and remaining one even after the party had disappeared, 
Wailes became in a sense an epitome of this region, of its growth, 
its old age, and of its decline. Through purchase and inheritance, 
he became the owner of much land, and as a planter he passed 
through the same cycle of other planters—of continually hiring 
overseers and never finding a satisfactory one, of planting and 
harvesting cotton, and of the thousand worries that went with 
plantations. 

Wailes, like many of his contemporaries, was more than merely 
an agriculturist. He was much interested in natural history, in 
fossils and Indian mounds, and especially in living turtles. He 
was somewhat of a scientist. He helped to make the first state 
geological survey, and he collected specimens for the Smithsonian 
Institution and for Louis Agassiz. He was an intellectualist, who 
read books, who had attended Jefferson College in the little village 
of Washington, near Natchez, where he chose to live his life, and 
who had as a trustee for years held that college near his heart. 
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He was interested in history and it was he who organized the first 
state historical society for Mississippi. He also enjoyed the pleas- 
ures and stimuli of travel, making trips into the East and into 
the Middle West. 

This is the region and this is the man produced by Professor 
Sydnor in this book, and it is difficult to determine which stands 
out more clearly. It is no reflection on Professor Sydnor’s biograph- 
ical method to raise the doubt. A close-up on Wailes would have 
made him more vivid, but what is lost in vividness by a different 
method is gained in the recreating of a region which has never 
before been so ably treated. Professor Sydnor was fortunate in 
having a great many Wailes manuscripts and an extensive diary 
for the last ten years of Wailes’ life. It is needless to add that he 
has used all the evident material to support his structure, other 
manuscript collections and a great variety of printed sources such 
as newspapers, state documents, travel books, historical articles, 
and other books. Professor Sydnor has written in a clear and 


readable style. 
E. MERTON COULTER. 


University of Georgia. 





The Birth of the Oil Industry. By Paul H. Giddens. With an 
introduction by Ida M. Tarbell. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1938. Pp. xxxix, 216. $4.00.) 


“The Birth of the Oil Industry” by Paul H. Giddens of Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania (Meadville is only some 
thirty miles from Titusville where the Drake well was drilled in 
1859), is a charmingly written history of the first decade of the 
American oil industry. Having the advantage of knowledge of 
the local region, together with accumulated local sources of infor- 
mation, the author has presented in a balanced perspective the 
essentials of how the oil industry began. In addition, Ida M. Tarbell 
has contributed a twenty-seven page introduction which adds a 
distinctive feature to the volume. 

Petroleum had been known in western Pennsylvania and western 
New York, as well as elsewhere, long before the Drake well was 
drilled at Titusville in 1859. With this well, however, the oil 
industry as an industry had its beginnings, and, in the decade fol- 
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lowing, the region not only witnessed the things usual to the devel- 
opment of an oil field, and which have since been repeated in 
principle in hundreds of other fields, but in that decade the oil 
industry took on all the essentials, crude though they were, of the 
oil business as it operates today—exploration, drilling, storage, 
transportation, refining and marketing. 

The background of drilling wells for salt brines is told effectively, 
as is that of the developments leading up to the Silliman chemical 
analyses of crude oil. The difficulties met by “Colonel” Drake, a 
sort of Jack-of-all-trades, in drilling the first well are treated 
adequately. 

It may be worth noting that in this narrative of the first 
decade of the oil industry no mention is made of Rockefeller who 
entered the business after it had been made a going concern; that 
Andrew Carnegie is mentioned as a stockholder in the Columbia 
Oil Company; that John D. Archbold, the son-in-law of a hotel 
keeper in Titusville, is mentioned as the leader in the establish- 
ment of the Culver Literary Association; that William Barnsdall 
with W. H. Abbott and James Parker built the first refinery in 
Titusville in the fall of 1860; and that, not knowing how to 
utilize the by-products, “they either dumped into Oil Creek or 


burned all tar and naphtha.” 
Etmer H. JOHNSON. 


The University of Tezas. 





Land of the Burnt Thigh. By Edith Eudora Kohl. (New York 
and London: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1938. Pp. x. 296. 
Illustrations. $3.00.) 


In trying to review this book “. . . I find myself, in the 
vernacular of the range, plumb flabbergasted.” It is difficult to 
grasp its meaning to the fullest extent. The “land of the burnt 
thigh” got its name when some Indian youths, overtaken by a 
prairie fire, threw themselves on the ground, covered up in their 
robes, and let the fire pass over them. They were all burned on 
the right thigh. The Sioux spoke of these Indians as the people 
of the burnt thigh, and a French trader named the country where 
they lived the Brulé (burned). 

The American frontier has always had its appeal. Many have 
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moved to it and many have moved away. Others have become 
rooted to the soil and have “proved up” their claims to a home- 
stead of 160 acres. They won against the United States Govern- 
ment which bet them 160 acres of land that they couldn’t live 
on it eight months. The story told in this historical novel of 
twentieth century pioneers deals principally with those home- 
steaders who have stayed and helped to build a part of our great 
West. It is written in the convincing manner of one who has 
shared the experiences of the homesteaders and is willing to 
defend their cause. 

The principal characters are two sisters, one of whom writes 
the story of their experiences as homesteaders first near McClure, 
about thirty miles south of Pierre, South Dakota, and then on the 
Lower Brulé Indian Reservation which was opened to homesteaders 
on October 12, 1907. Others are Huey Dunn, a dirt farmer who 
fallowed his land; Myrtle Combs, the “hammer and tongs” printer 
of the McClure Press, one of a chain of “final proof” newspapers 
owned by E. L. Senn; Wilomene White, a plump woman in her 
early thirties with a “sense of humor that was an invaluable asset 
in a country like that”; Randall, owner of the Halfway House at 
McClure; Alexander Van Leshout, the newspaper cartoonist from 
Milwaukee who painted Indians; Pa and Ma Wagor, an elderly 
couple, proud of being from Blue Springs, wherever that was; 
Imbert Miller, who married Ida Mary, one of the two sisters; Hal- 
bert Donovan, broker and investment banker from New York City; 
Bronco Benny, the ubiquitous cowboy; and Coyote Cal, who was 
always “just plumb flabbergasted” when a group of women un- 
expectedly confronted him. These characters are not singular in 
their behavior; they are typical of the different people among 
homesteaders. 

The principal experiences of Ida Mary and Edith, the writer, 
outside of those they shared with the other homesteaders, were 
that Ida Mary first became a school teacher and later storekeeper 
and postmistress at Ammons on the Lower Brulé, and that Edith 
succeeded Myrtle Combs as printer of the McClure Press and 
then set up The Reservation Wand at Ammons. Other experiences 
are related in the book, many incidents fill its pages, and other 
characters appear, but you will want to read the story to find out. 


R. L. BresEze. 


The University of Tezas. 
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American Problems of Today: A History of the United States 
Since the World War. By Louis M. Hacker. (New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co. 1938. Pp. xiii, 354.) 


Professor Hacker was well known for his historical writings 
before he completed the volume here reviewed. He has added a very 
good book to his list of books with American Problems of Today. 

The book contains three parts and maintains a fair balance of 
space between the first two, but the third part is about as long 
as the other two together. The first part, entitled “The Golden 
Twenties,” deals with the politics involved in the election and 
administrations of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover; with such 
leading legislative problems as the tariff, the merchant marine, 
the railroads, the public debt and tax reduction, the care of the 
war veterans, and the regulation of power; and with our relations 
with the rest of the world on such matters as Pan-Americanism, 
the peace movement, naval limitation, interallied debts and repa- 
rations, and Russian relations. The second part is entitled “Im- 
perial America in the Machine Age” and contains chapters on 
capital and labor, the four outstanding problems of the twenties 
and thirties, and life, letters, and art. The discussion of the problem 
of economic imperialism is particularly informative and raises many 
questions. The third part, entitled “America Fights Depression,” 
has four chapters on capitalism in crisis, the change from an old 
to a new deal, the New Deal agencies, and the progress of the 
New Deal. 

A bibliography of ten pages lists, first, the general works and 
publications which are available for studying the period, and, 
second, the more specific works on each of the ten chapters. The 
index of ten pages is serviceable enough. The volume as a whole 
speaks well for the author and publisher. 

Special attention must be called to the discussion of the public 
debt and tax reduction (pp. 32-34). In that connection the fol- 
lowing bears quoting: “Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, aided 
by Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, reduced this burden 
(the public debt of $24,061,000,000 in 1920) 33 per cent in the 
decade of the twenties . . .,” that is from a per capita of $228.00 
down to $134.00. 

R. L. BresE.e. 

The University of Tezas. 
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I Remember, being the Memoirs of Mrs. John Herndon (Maria 
Aurelia Williams) James together with Contemporary His- 
torical Events and Sketches of Her Own and Her Husband’s 
Families. By Charles Albert Sloane, editor and compiler. 
(San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Company. 1938. 
Frontispiece, illustrations, and an index. Pp. 301.) 


Mrs. James, whose memoirs are here the subject of comment, 
was born in San Antonio, Texas, in 1859. Her reminiscences, even 
were they not sprightly and interesting and significant in them- 
selves, are valuable because of her own distinguished family ties, 
she and her family being related to John Tyler, the tenth President 
of the United States; and to Robert E. Lee, Commander of the 
Confederate Armies. Mrs. James is also a direct descendant of 
Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, who founded the Plantagenet line in 
England, this latter relationship entitling her to membership — m 
the highly exclusive Plantagenet Society. 

The James memoirs are worth while also because of the illus- 
trious people and the famous places about which she reminisced. 
Through the pages of the book may be found historical comments 
on John Herndon James, her distinguished husband ; informative 
references to the historic rivalry between Indianola and Port La- 
vaca; stirring tales about the destruction of Indianola by the hur- 
ricane of 1875; brief commentaries on the history of the famous 
forts of Texas—Duncan, Inge, Clark, Mason, McKavett, Graham, 
Gates, Scott, Croghan, and Lincoln; brief notices of John L. 
Bullis, the noted Indian fighter; description of the activities of 
General John B. Hood, R. E. Lee, George B. McClellan, and Ear! 
Van Dorn who served at Fort Croghan; stories of the founding of 
Fort Sam Houston, the great military depot at San Antonio; grue- 
some stories of Indian depredations along the Rio Grande; records 
of the miraculous cures brought about by Drs. Herff, Chandler, and 
Barker; stories of the ministerings of the Episcopal preachers of 
San Antonio; and interesting descriptions of the colorful San 
Jacinto Festival and Battle of Flowers. Mrs. James glorifies these 
past incidents and gives the figures of the pre-twentieth century a 
glamour and romance which a closer view perhaps would not reveal. 
The gallantry of the men, the eloquence and the saintliness of the 
ministers, the bravery and fortitude of the army officers, the beauty 
and innocence of the women, and the uncanny success of “the 
giants of the medical profession” would seem to indicate that a 
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wide chasm exists between the men and women of that glamorous 
day and those of the more prosaic present. 

The format of the book is good, the printing excellent, and 
there are very few typographical errors, the use of “spent” for 
spend and the misspelling of empresario being examples. Those 
interested in memoirs should be pleased with the book, J Remember, 


by Mrs. John Herndon James. 
: CLAUDE ELLIOTT. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College. 





Santa Anna y la Guerra de Texas. By José C. Valadés. (Mexico: 
Imprenta Mundial. 1936. Pp. 315. 3 pesos.) 

_ This interesting work from the pen of one of Mexico’s promising 
young writers deserves much praise. Sr. Valadés, by making it 
possible to check the source of his quotations, has departed from 
the usual procedure of Hispanic-American works. Also, the reader 
is gratified to find a nine-page bibliography listing materials used 
in each of the fourteen chapters of the book. Finally, an adequate 
index enhances the value of the book to the student and general 
reader. 

Conceived originally as a military history of the war, Santa 
Anna y la Guerra de Texas developed into an interpretation of the 
social and economic conditions from which resulted the events of 
the period. Not only the fighting, but the background and after- 
math of this historically important struggle are given searching 
and fair treatment. The author is to be commended upon his clear 
insight and analysis. The story of the Anglo-American settlement 
of the department of Texas is well told in a survey of the period 
from 1821 to 1835. No estimate of Austin is given, but the political 
principles and methods of Sam Houston and President Jackson 
are scored. 

The political and economic situation in Mexico during the period 
of the Texas war was marked with restlessness, turbulence, and 
uncertainty. By 1835, conditions had become so chaotic and de- 
plorable that Santa Anna was the inevitable product. His career 
from 1810 to 1835 is given more charitable treatment than in any 
other modern biography dealing with him. Valadés summarily dis- 
misses the idea, expressed by many writers, that Santa Anna had 
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fallen under the Napoleonic influence. Further, he builds up a 
convincing case for the Romany descent of the Santa Anna family 
and thus accounts for his restlessness, cunning, and impatience. Ht 
was something of an achievement in 1835 to organize in Mexico 
a large army and march it two thousand kilometers to the field of 
action, conceive and execute a plan of campaign which scorned 
military science, and attain virtual success. Yet, over-confidence 
resulted in the loss of all that had been gained. The surprise attack 
and eighteen minutes of fighting at San Jacinto assured independ- 
ence for Texas. 

Valadés gives many interesting sidelights on both the Mexicans 
and Texans of the war period. His skilful use of documents 
and his constructive criticism of earlier works such as Filisola’s 
Memoria para la historia de la guerra de Tejas place him in the 
front rank of Mexico’s historical writers. His book definitely 
belongs in the private library of every student of Texas or Mex- 
ican history. 

OHLAND Mortoy. 

The University of Tezas. 





The Administration of Pat M. Neff, Governor of Texas, 1921-1925. 
(Waco: Baylor University Press, 1938. Pp. xiii, 124.) 

The Baylor University Press is to be commended for the publi- 
cation of this master’s thesis on the administration of one of the 
greatest governors of Texas. It would be a valuable addition to the 
political and historical literature of Texas if we had in published 
form a careful study of the administration of each of the Texas 
governors from Henderson to Allred. The present study begins 
with a biographical sketch, emphasizing the strong influences of 
home and religion upon Pat M. Neff, tracing his education through 
the attainment, unusual for Texas governors, of the B. A., LL. B., 
and M. A. degrees, recalling that he was the youngest Speaker of 
the House of Representatives to preside over that body, and con- 


cluding with a summary of his public services since leaving the 
governor’s office. A chapter each is given to his first campaign 
for governor, his first administration, his second campaign for 
governor, his second term as governor, and his service as governor. 

So tireless that he traveled into more than half the counties of 
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Texas, several of them remote from larger centers, and spoke 
approximately eight hundred and fifty times during the campaign 
of 1920, so earnest and so eloquent that crowds up to twenty 
thousand came to listen to him, Neff swept the powerful Joseph 
Weldon Bailey from the field in his first campaign and won re- 
election by a large majority over several opponents. As governor 
he. advocated and helped to inaugurate such reforms as the im- 
provement of the penitentiary system and the sparing use of the 
pardon power; the improvement of rural education, the introduc- 
tion of vocational education, and the enlargement of the public 
health program; highway improvement and the establishment of 
state parks; taxation of natural resources; and the initiation of 
a plan for a Texas centennial celebration. 

This study is focused almost wholly upon the activity and 
policies of Governor Neff himself, and is in no sense a history of 
Texas under his administration. Though a great many Texas 
newspapers are cited, the author seems to have drawn from them 
nothing that could not have been found in the state documents 
and in the publications of Pat M. Neff which she consulted. 

L. W. NEwrTon. 

North Texas State Teachers College. 





Alaman, Estadiste e Historiador. By José C. Valadés. (Mexico: 
Antigua Libreria Robredo, José Porrua e Hijos. 1938. 
Pp. xii, 576, (1). Plates.) 


Lucas Alaman, conservative historian and statesman, a true 
gentleman of the old school in Mexican history and politics, was 
born in Guanajuato in 1792. His father, Juan Vicente, held several 
municipal offices in Guanajuato and was instrumental in building 
the Alhéndiga de Granaditas, in which his friend, the intendente 
Riafio, lost his life fighting against the rebel priest Hidalgo. His 
mother, Dofia Maria Ignacia, had placed young Lucas under 
Riano for his first instruction in languages, music, painting, and 
the natural sciences. Later, in Mexico City, using his legacy of 
seventy thousand pesos inherited from his father, Alaman learned 
French and began reading the revolutionary literature which had 
seeped into New Spain. Later, in Guanajuato, he took up mining, 
mathematics, Latin, the classics, drawing, and music. By adopting 
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the rules of the Third Order of San Francisco in 1811, young 
Lucas pledged to eat no meat on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 
and Saturdays, to hear mass every day, to avoid comedies, 
parties, and profane acts, and to stay away from taverns and 
dubious houses. His formal education was completed in the College 
of Mines in Mexico City in 1813, and this was followed by a 
journey which lasted for six years and included in its itinerary 
the capitals of Europe. On this journey he met prominent Span- 
iards, Italians and Frenchmen as well as some rebellious Americans, 
among whom was Father Mier. 

After the war of independence, Alaman served in the first con- 
stituent congress and later was in almost continuous service of his 
country until his death in 1853. A list of the positions which he 
held from time to time would be too long, but his most distin- 
guished service possibly was as minister of relations during a long 
and turbulent period in the political history of Mexico. Like many 
others of his time, Alaman feared the peril of the United States 
and worked continually to protect his country from it. Next to 
this peril he feared most the threats from liberalism and federalism. 
The story of Alaman is the record of the struggle for the survival 
of the conservative party, for the ascendency of the proprietary 
group and the clergy against the ever-increasing movements for 
the abolition of the specially privileged. 

Alaman was largely responsible for the Law of April 6, 1830. 
In his proposal for the law, the iniciativa, he incorporated General 
Manuel de Mier y Teran’s denunciation of the methods by which 
the United States promoted its “spurious claims to the territory 
of its neighbors and the means by which he hoped to thwart its 
designs on Texas.” To Mier y Teran’s proposal for military occu- 
pation of Texas, counter-colonization and coasting trade he added 
a fourth measure for the preservation of Texas. “Let Congress 
repeal the national colonization law in its application to Coahuila 
and Texas, take from the state the right to make new contracts, 
suspend the execution of existing contracts, and vest in the federal 
government the further direction and supervision of colonization 
in Texas.” The passage of the law necessitated plans for the 
permanent occupation of the department by military forces. 

Alaman, in his five-volume history of Mexico, found his military 
hero in Anastasio Bustamante, his program in the development of 
industry, his source of political inspiration in Europe (pp. 78-80). 
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Valadés has depended largely upon hitherto unused material. 
His book is marked by the same outstanding scholarship, illumi- 
nating in its character, found in Santa Anna y la Guerra de Tezas. 
Each of the thirteen chapters has an adequate index, several good 


illustrations, and a full bibliography. 
OHLAND Morton. 


The University of Tezas. 





Compendia de Historia del Estado de Sonora. By Eduardo W. 
Villa. (Mexico: Editorial “Patria Nueva,” 1937. Pp. 487.) 


This book is what the name implies, a summary of Sonora’s 
progress. Heretofore one had to find bits of the State’s history 
here and there, but Villa’s book gives a complete story, although 
it necessarily has to be brief. 

The story begins with a discussion of prehistoric times and 
the origin of the name Sonora, followed by a story of the Indians 
in that Southwest region. The early exploration and discovery 
of all Mexico is told briefly with its relation to Sonora. The 
activities of the missionaries, in some detail, are given for the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Father Kino is portrayed 
attractively ; Anza’s expeditions to the Southwest are treated; and 
Sonora’s part in the War of Independence and her political history 
since that time are traced. The effect of the Apache Indian raids 
and of the filibusters during the fifties upon the region is well 
told. These and several other events are related as the author 
traces his story. 

The book has an unusually large number of well-chosen pictures, 
ranging from the prehistoric dinosaurs to the present leading gov- 
ernmental officials of the state. It would be more pleasing to 
people of the United States if there were a table of contents and 
an index; however, each chapter has a detailed table of contents 
at its beginning. 

Some of the chapters are taken from secondary books, but others 
are contributions original with the author, as, for instance, the 
one dealing with the outstanding characters of Sonora. Villa used 
both primary and secondary sources and had access to the Archives 
in Sonora. In fact, this book is the result of the founding of a 
Department of Historical Research for Sonora. Chihuahua, her 
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sister state, has had an organized historical society since 1906. It 
is hoped that these organizations will do further research dealing 


with the Southwest. 
Ernest C. SHEARER. 


Amarillo Junior College. 





The United States and Santo Domingo, 1798-1873. A Chapter in 
Caribbean Diplomacy. By Charles Callan Tansill. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1938. Pp. vii, 487. 
$3.50.) 


In this excellent volume the author presents impressive evidence 
of his mastery of the difficult field of American diplomacy in the 
Caribbean area. This much needed study of our intricate relations 
with Santo Domingo, through the Grant administration, is marked 
by sound scholarship, wide use of source materials, and constant 
reference to the pertinent printed books, pamphlets, and articles. 
There is no formal classified and annotated bibliography. Com- 
plete citations and notes throughout the text compensate, to a con- 
siderable extent, for this omission. Use of the records in the Foreign 
Offices of France, Germany and Great Britain, in addition to the 
documents in the Department of State, the Manuscript Division 
of the Library of Congress, and other American archival reposito- 
ries, gives the monograph a completeness which is most satisfying 
and should obviate the necessity of a new study for some years to 
come. An investigation of the Spanish Archives would seem to be 
the most promising lead if new light is sought. 

The first five chapters, starting with a sketch of eighteenth 
century relations, trace the story of United States interest in the 
Island from the revolution of St. Dominigue to the advent of Seward 
as Secretary of State. It is a narrative replete with intrigue as 
the agents and naval forces of France, Britain, Spain and the 
United States strove to outmaneuver each other for advantageous 
position in the Dominican Republic. Rival desires to establish a 
protectorate and to acquire the fine naval harbor of Samana, or 
perhaps annex the entire area, furnished the motivation. A policy 
of joint mediation by the United States and Great Britain high- 
lighted the secretaryship of Clayton and lasted to 1852. The sign- 
ing of a treaty of amity, commerce, navigation, and extradition 
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between the United States and Santo Domingo in 1856, after a 
long and tangled negotiation, was one of the few concrete accom- 
plishments of the period. 

The policy of Seward in the subsequent era is elaborated in great 
detail. Seward’s numerous expansionist schemes and the activities 
of the adventurer agents, General Cazneau and Colonel Fabens, 
ended in definite defeat in the harmless treaty of 1867 which failed 
to include a proposed cession of Samana Bay or to mention Domini- 
can annexation. The interesting Alta Vela affair is subjected to 
complete analysis in which Seward appears in a rather sorry light. 
As an offshoot of the earlier American search for guano supplies, 
it affords a curious sidelight on how expansionist desires compli- 
cated our foreign policy. President Johnson’s complete reliance on 
Seward and ignorance of the conduct of foreign affairs is con- 
vineingly established. 

Quite the most lively and informing chapters deal with Presi- 
dent Grant’s high-handed attempt to annex Santo Domingo which 
provoked victorious senate opposition led by Senators Sumner, 
Schurz and others. Secretary of State Hamilton Fish emerges in 
these pages as an honest and capable official. The author in the 
main follows Allan Nevins’ interpretation on this point. That Grant 
had clearly exceeded his authority in extending United States pro- 
tection to Santo Domingo beyond 1870, when the pending treaties 
expired, is clearly set forth. Current discussion of presidential 
powers as opposed to the powers of Congress would benefit by a 
study of this incident. 

The book has a useful table of contents and is remarkably free 
of typographical errors. It must be consulted by all students of 
our foreign relations and is indispensable to an understanding of 
our nineteenth century policy in the Caribbean. 


ARTHUR 8, AITON. 
The University of Michigan. 





BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The third edition of Arthur Lyon Cross’ well known Shorter 
History of England and Greater Britain, (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1939. Pp. xxvi, 1004. $4.25) differs from the 1929 
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revision in that it contains a sketchy treatment of developments 
between 1929 and 1938, and a few minor alterations in the text. 
The bibliographies, especially those following the later chapters, 
have been expanded to include numerous studies published since 
1929. 

The author attempts to cover domestic and foreign developments 
since 1929 in fourteen pages. He includes in this discussion, de- 
pression and recovery, the Second Labor Government, the National 
Government, the reign of Edward VIII, the war debts, the Naval 
Agreement of 1933, the London Economic Conference of 1933, the 
Far Eastern situation, the Ethiopian question, the European Crisis 
to the Munich Conference, and numerous other matters. Obviously, 
the new material is little more than an outline of these events. 
It serves to bring the book up to date, but not in a very sat- 
isfactory manner. 

Twenty pages are devoted to a treatment of the Empire and 
the Dominions since 1929. The Imperial Conferences and the 
Statute of Westminster are presented in a pleasing manner, but 
developments in the dominions, India, Egypt, and the Irish Free 
State are only briefly outlined. 

The list of prime ministers and the genealogical tables have 
been brought up to date. No new maps have been added. 


RatpH W. STEEN. 


Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. 





In his American History Since 1865 (New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1939. Pp. 682. Illustrations and maps. 
$3.50), Professor Stephenson, in lucid and vigorous style, narrates 
the history of the United States in chronological sequence from 
the assassination of Abraham Lincoln through the adjournment 
of Congress in the summer of 1938. He presents a well-balanced 
treatment, skillfully interweaving the political, economic, and social 
phases of this complex period, but with decided emphasis upon 
the social and economic aspects of the story. Distinctive features 
are the liberal and scholarly interpretations throughout, and the 
inclusion of some events which have been neglected by most texts, 
as, for instance, the extraordinary session of Congress on March 5, 
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1867, which was convened in pursuance of a resolution adopted 
by the preceding Congress which adjourned the day before. 

Defects are almost negligible. The treatment of the Bering Sea 
controversy (p. 207) is decidedly scant; and the Democratic na- 
tional convention of 1932 and the election of 1936 do not measure 
up to the excellence of the volume as a whole. 

Quotations, numerous and well chosen, enliven the narrative ; 
some thirty illustrations and nineteen maps enhance the usefulness 
of the book; while a bibliography, arranged topically for each 
chapter, provides a generous amount of reference works for under- 


graduates. The format is excellent. 
Ropert P, FELGAR. 


Jacksonville State Teachers College. 





Like Langsam’s The World Since 1914, his supplement (Major 
European and Asiatic Developments Since 1935. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 121. Index) is replete with infor- 
mation and is complete through 1938. Included in the topies dis- 
cussed fully by Professor Langsam are the tendency toward the 
decentralization of the British Empire, the rightist trends in 
France, the conquest of Ethiopia by Italy, the civil war in Spain, 
Germany’s anti-Semitic campaign, her Anschluss with Austria, 
and the Sudetenland Crisis of September, 1938, the conditions in 
Central and Balkan Europe, the successes and reverses of the Soviet 
Union’s second and third Five-Year Plan, and Japan and the 
Soviet Union in the Far East. Being so close to these years with 
so much of the evidence not yet available it cannot be doubted 
that some of Professor Langsam’s statements will have to be 


changed entirely or at least modified. 
CLAUDE ELLiort. 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College. 





The study, Anglo-French Relations, 1763-1770: A Study of 
Chotseul’s Foreign Policy, by John Fraser Ramsey (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1939. University of California 
Publications in History, XVII, 3, pp. x, 143-264) takes up the 
activities of the duke de Choiseul of France to prevent a war 
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between England and Spain between 1763 and 1770 in which, 
because of the Pacte de Famille (1761), France would have been 
involved. Two problems were engaging English and Spanish at- 
tention at this time. One was the payment of the promised ransom 
of Manila which Spain had not paid and the other was the occupa- 
tion and control of the Malouines (Falkland Islands). English 
diplomats were shrewd enough to tie the two together in their 
negotiations. The duke de Choiseul succeeded in preventing a 
conflict over these problems and finally with the help of dissen- 
sion in the English cabinet solved that of the Malouines. England 
retained a settlement at Port Egmont in the Islands while tacitly 
allowing Spain’s claim to suzerainty. 

Choiseul quietly obtained Corsica for France while Lord 
Shelburne was busy with other matters. He also prevented an 
Anglo-Swedish-Russian accord which would have threatened the 
Pacte de Famille. The duke was a very clever and able diplomat. 
He rose to eminence as the result of the favor of Madame de Pom- 
padour and lost his position through the machinations of the 
Countess du Barry. 

Professor Ramsey has done an interesting, sympathetic and 
careful piece of work. The bibliographical information is valu- 
able. A very pertinent essay on the manuscript authorities is 


included, and the study is well documented. 
Cora H. TULLIs. 


The University of Texas. 





Europe in the Seventeenth Century, by David Ogg (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xi, 575. $3.75) is now in its third 
edition. The author notes that “the changes in the third edition 
are extensive and are intended to do justice to an interpretation 
of the subject which, while fundamentally the same as that of 
the first edition, may now be more balanced and mature.” 

The first chapter pictures seventeenth century society and insti- 
tutions, while the next eleven chapters deal with the political and 
diplomatic history of the various countries of Europe during the 
same period. The last chapter, “The Place of the Seventeenth 
Century in History,” deals with the philosophy of this period, 
pointing out that this century coincides with the decline of Aris- 
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totle’s authority and a revival of interest in Tacitus and Lucretius. 
In developing the material, the author portrays the life and work 
of such outstanding leaders as Henry IV, Loyola, Campanella, 
Richelieu, Mazarin, Louis XIV, John De Witt, Frederick William, 
Christina, Charles XII of Sweden, and others. In the last chapter 
a few paragraphs are given to the philosophy and influence of 
each of the following thinkers: Campanella, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Pascal, Leibnitz, Vico, Frontenelle, Bayle, Emeric Cruce, and 
Grotius. 

The book is equipped with marginal headings, footnotes, four 
maps, a bibliography, and an index—aids to the student both in 
the use of the book and in making a more detailed study of any 


phase of the subject. 
IoNE SPEARS. 


The University of Texas. 





The Quarterly has received Refugee Facts, published by the 
American Friends Service Committee of Philadelphia. The com- 
mittee shows that during the six years following July 1, 1932, 
only 26 per cent of the quota of immigrants entered the United 
States, and that in this same period the emigrants from the 
United States exceeded the immigrants by 4,487. From Germany 
45,952 came in the same period and 19,452 more came in the half 
year following July 1, 1938, while 22,362 returned to Germany 
since July 1, 1932. Since the net immigration in 1938 amounted 
only to 4/100 of one per cent of our population, the committee con- 
tends that the difficulties encountered in solving the refugee problem 
can be overcome by “intelligent assistance, common sense, a little 
energy, ingenuity and good will toward men.” To clinch the argu- 
ment the committee contends that our country would benefit from 
an economic standpoint by receiving the refugees. 


R. L. B. 





The Quarterly acknowledges for the Association the receipt of 
Volume IX of The Papers of Sir William Johnson, published by 
the University of the State of New York. Dr. Almon P. Lauber 
of the Division of Archives and History prepared the volume for 
publication. 
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The Iowa Historical Society has sent the Association The Men- 
nonites in Iowa, by Melvin Gingerich. This volume marks the 
hundredth anniversary of the coming of the Mennonites to Iowa. 
The same society sent another book, The Old Stone Capitol Re- 
members, by Benjamin F. Shambaugh, which commemorates the 


centennial of the founding of Iowa City in 1839. 
C. . 2. 
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